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PROBLEMS RELATED TO LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


K. C. GARRISON 
State College, University of North Carolina 


The problems relating to handedness are not new and left-hand 
dominance has been considered as an ill omen for several centuries. 
For example, South African natives associate the use of this hand 
with degrading acts. The Romans had a word for it in the evil- 
sounding “sinister.” A number of ill-founded generalizations have 
been made concerning characteristics related to left-handedness. 
Various theories have been presented within recent years relative to 
the causes of hand dominance. Schiller’ presents a rather complete 
review of these theories along with a bibliography of sixty-three 
references. . 

A study by Dennis? of laterality of function in early infancy dealt 
with laterality aspects of the behavior of two infants, who were 
guarded from an early age from incidents which might lead to a 
wide preference in activities. Nevertheless, laterality preferences 
developed, and they attributed these preferences to responses made 
to specific situations rather than upon the general trait of cortical 
asymmetry. 

Biological Basis for Handedness.—The bias for unilaterality has 
been explained on the basis of developmental factors of heredity. 
Studies which have been made at the University of Minnesota seem 
to indicate that left-handedness is a sex link characteristic.2 (See 
Table I for method of ascertaining handedness.) It is usually trans- 
mitted from the male through the female and then back to the male. 
Thus, when it occurs in a right-handed stock, it would be considered 


Schiller, A., “Theories of Handedness,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1936, 
Vol. 20, pp. 77-92. 

"Dennis, W., “Laterality of Function in Early Infancy Under Controlled De- 
velopmental Conditions,” Child Development, 1935, Vol. 6, pp. 242-252. 

*Bryngelson, B., and Clark, T., “Left-handedness and Stuttering.” J. Heredity, 
1933, Vol. 24, pp. 387-390. 
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a recessive characteristic. Gesell points out that it appears very early 
in life as part of the individuality of the child. On the basis of 
cinemanalysis observations he states: 

Every infant seems to have what may be called a motor habitude or charac- 
teristicness which expresses itself in postural demeanor and modes of movement. 
... One of the most accessible of these is laterality, and even this presented 
wide variation among the five individuals. By laterality we mean right or left 
predilection or predominance in motor adjustment. One of our infants (Girl A) 
showed unmistakable left-handedness as early as twenty-eight weeks. She has 
remained definitely left-handed for five years. . . . Boy A showed a less marked 
tendency to left-handedness. Boy D has been emphatically right-handed. Foot 
dominance was determined by a careful study of the preferred foot used in prone 
progression. Boy D showed right foot dominance at thirty-six weeks; Boy A, 
left foot dominance at forty weeks; Girl B and Boy B, left foot dominance at 
forty-eight weeks. This dominance is a well-established trait, but we do not 
know how late in life it persists.‘ 

Chamberlain® noted earlier that there were fifty per cent more left- 
handed people among males than among females. 


TABLE I 
LATERALITY QUESTIONNAIRE (AFTER BRYNGELSON) 
1. From which shoulder do you swing a baseball bat?_____~---- R L E 
2. From which side do you swing a golf club?_-----_---------- R L E 
3. Which hand drives a billiard cue?_...-..--.--.--.-..--~--- R L E 
4. Which hand swings a tennis racket -.......-------------- R L E 
I A ni mebanannemaninasinan R L E 
6. With which foot do you kick a football?__........--------- R L E 
I iis ieperinasidebe eben R L E 
nS ELL CATT R L E 
en nn enh Oe CRONE TQ... nen emenenascescnccae R L E 
10. Which hand uses a screwdriver?.......................-..- R L E 
en ALAA R L E 
12. Which hand uses the toothbrush?_.......---.-----__------- R L E 
13. Which hand holds the knife in sharpening a pencil?___----- R L E 
14. Which hand uses the needle in sewing?__-_-..-_---_--_---- R L E 
15. Which hand cuts with a knife when eating?___.__.____-____-_- R L E 
16. Which hand spreads butter on bread?______________--_____- R a E 
cB ees EO Se SS eee eee ene R L E 
18. Which hand deals with the cards?___.-.---__-----------__- R L E 
Oe ee, | a een aees R L E 
20. Which hand do you use for writing?___._---___._--------_-- R L E 


Laterality Index R + E/2 





N 


An index of 0 to .29 is considered left-handed, from .30 to .79 ambidextrous, 
and from .80 to 1.00 right-handed. 


Handedness has been described as an indication of a definite nervous 
arrangement, and this alone does not always indicate the complete or 
true situation. The organization of sideness is of more importance. 
By sideness we mean that one side functions spontaneously in pref- 


“Gesell, Arnold, “Early Evidences of Individuality in the Human Infant,” 
Scientific Monthly, 1937, Vol. 45, pp. 221-222. 

*Chamberlain, H. D., “The Inheritance of Left-handedness,” J. Heredity, 1928, 
Vol. 19, pp. 557-559. 
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erence to the other in involuntary acts, and that it does so as a result 
of the organization of the nervous system in a unilateral dominance. 
There are many signs of native sideness in terms of various activities, 
such as (1) kicking a football, (2) focusing of one eye, or (3) the 
writing act. Although these signs do not always agree, there is for 
most of us a sufficient amount of consistency to indicate a definite 
sideness. Travis says, “One-sideness is largely a matter of growth, 
of differentiation, attendant upon an inherent process, which in turn 
is dependent upon stimulation of the sense organs by patterns of 
stimuli.’’® 

As a result of her study, Giesecke’ concludes that sideness or lateral 
dominance is the basis of hand preference. It is found that there is a 
differentiation between the two hands throughout the period from 
birth to seventeen months, as shown by the comparative amount of 
spontaneous activity of the hands; that there is a positive correlation 
between differences in amount of spontaneous movement and hand 
preference, and that records of head, leg, and trunk movements also 
indicate a differentiation in amount of activity. 

Eyedness in Relation with Handedness.—Since by nature we are 
one-eyed, no matter which hand is used for finer muscular coordina- 
tions, either will be guided by the visual line of the preferred eye. 
That is, if we are right-eyed, the right visual line of regard points the 
direction not only for the right hand, but for the left as well. If 
left-eyed, the reverse will of course hold true. 

The hand on the same side as the preferred eye is nearer to the 
preferred eye and can be brought into position more easily and more 
quickly than the other hand when eye and hand coordination is neces- 
sary. To use the other hand would mean that the farther one would 
have to act in a more strained and awkward position. In summary, 
then, each eye separately does give a true direction, but only one of 


. these directions can be used when both eyes are open. The hand on 


the side of the body of the preferred eye functions more efficiently 
with the preferred eye. Hence, in most cases it is perhaps better for 
the child to use the hand on the same side as his sighting eye. 
Eyedness is perhaps the best index to native handedness, but it does 
not serve as an index for the degree of handedness. Many children 
prefer to use their right hands even though they know they are left- 
handed ; should they be but very mildly left-handed, and perhaps never 
enter trades or professions requiring utmost manual skill, it may be 
well to permit these children to train their right hands. Research 





"Travis, L. E., “Recurrence of Stuttering Following Shift from Normal to 
Mirror Writing,” Arch. Neur. and Psychiat., 1929, Vol. 21, pp. 386-391. 


"Giesecke, M., “The Genesis of Hand Preference.” Monogr. Soc. Res. Child. 
Devel., 1936, Vol. 1, No. 5. 
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findings show that left-eyedness, although present in about thirty per 
cent of all individuals, is not accompanied by left-handedness in thirty 
per cent of all individuals.® 

Handedness and Writing.—Writing with the left hand is quite often 
a difficult and awkward process. Especially is this true when it is 
not done in the right way, and a large portion of the left-handed 
writers write in the wrong way. Their paper is placed in practically 
the same position as it is placed for right-handed writing. This 
naturally compels the writer to place his pen above the line of writing 
and necessitates moving the entire arm a number of times while 
writing across the page. When writing is performed in this way, it 
is invariably cramped and illegible, and it is an awkward as well as a 
laborious performance for the writer. The paper in left-handed 
writing should be placed opposite to the position for right-handed 
writing. This would make it as easy and natural for the writer to 
do his work with the hand pen below the line of writing as is the 
case for the right-handed writer under normal conditions. This has 
been demonstrated by teachers from time to time, and there are many 
left-handed writers who do their writing in the correct manner and 
write legibly and with ease. Once the manner of writing is well 
developed, it is very difficult to change it, but it is comparatively easy 
to teach the correct way in the early grades. The primary grade 
teachers should, therefore, concern themselves with the way the paper 
is placed on the desk and the pen or pencil is held by those left- 
handed pupils who persist in writing with their left hand. 

Stuttering in Relation to Reversal of Handedness.—A few years 
ago there was a rather widespread belief that stuttering was primar- 
ily a result of a forced change from a natural handedness. 

That a reversal of handedness in writing seldom results in stut- 
tering or other speech defect has been very clearly demonstrated. In 
the schools at Elizabeth, New Jersey, a campaign to “cure” left- 
handedness was instituted. In the course of four years left-handed- 
ness was reduced from 250 cases to sixty-six cases, and not a single 
case of defective speech resulted. It might be inferred, however, that 
the sixty-six cases who could not acquire right-handedness in writing 
were left-handed to a strong degree. Had these children been forced 
to use their right hands, many would perhaps show nervousness in 
various ways, among them, in speech disorders. 

Why a change of handedness in writing is not followed by defective 
speech in a majority of children, and has actually been known to be 
followed by stuttering in others, may be explained by the nervous 
condition of the child and the methods used to effect a change. Per- 





®Parsons, B. S., Left-handedness. The MacMillan Company, 1924. 
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sistently antagonistic methods used to effect a change in handedness 
may cause various types of disorders when nervous instability is 
present. In a nervous child persistent antagonism in any form can 
be followed by serious complications. Bryngelson and Rutherford? 
present statistical data from seventy-four stutterers and seventy-four 
non-stutterers showing the histories of handedness. They show “four 
times as much ambidexterity in the stuttering group as in the control 
group, and approximately eight times as much shifting of handedness 
is experienced by the stutterers.” 

In a group of 700 clinical cases they pointed out the following as 
an indicated diagnosis: ‘74.14 per cent or 519 cases as shifts to the 
left; .28 per cent shift to the right; 25.14 per cent or 176 cases tie-up 
with the right; .42 per cent tie-up with the left.’’° 

Left-handedness and “Mirror Writing.’—Mirror writing is de- 
scribed by Baldwin as being a form of inscription arising when words 
are traced with the left hand by an exact reduplication of movements 
of the right hand, in a symmetrical way from the central point in 
front of the body, out toward the left. A form of reversed writing, 
which can be read only when seen in a mirror, results. 

Findings show that mirror writing is a characteristic of extreme 
left-handedness. Not a single case of a right-handed mirror writer 
has yet been found. The few cases of right-handed individuals claim- 
ing to be mirror writers have in each instance proved to be an indi- 
‘vidual who learned this phenomenal method of writing after observing 
the results of the natural mirror writer’s writing movements. 

Correction of Mirror Writing.—Since the cause of mirror writing 
is commonly thought to be poor visual imagery necessarily involved 
in the normal functioning of the handwriting coordination, and the 
corresponding abnormal motor imagery, remedial procedure stresses, 
temporarily even in exaggerated form, the visual control involved. 
For this purpose simple exercises that will show the child the dis- 
crepancy between his production and the copy, and that will stimulate 
his visual imagery to a maximum degree, should be provided. The 
child is first required to copy on the blackboard with his left hand 
simple strokes. The child copies these strokes alternately and re- 
peatedly. This tests and develops his perception and his ability to 
reproduce the visual image. 

The child is not allowed to write from memory for some time; a 
copy of the writing is kept before him to further stimulate correct 
imagery. In addition to this procedure, some teachers guide the 





*Bryngelson, B., and Rutherford, B., “A Comparative Study of Laterality of 
Stutterers and Non-stutterers,” J. Speech Disorders, 1937, Vol. 2, pp. 15-16. 

“Bryngelson, Brying, “Sideness as an Etiological Factor in Stuttering,” Ped. 
Sem., 1935, Vol. 47, p. 216. 
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child’s hand with their own throughout the entire daily writing lesson 
in order to establish correct motor coordination. 

Handedness and Achievement in School.—Much speculation has 
been introduced concerning the relation between handedness and 
school achievement. The study by Fitt and O’Hapolran'! showed a 
definite correlation between handedness and scholastic ability. Left- 
handedness, according to his data, is associated with relatively low 
scholastic ability. The study by Witty and Kopel!? using 200 ele- 
mentary school children as subjects showed a lack of relationship 
between handedness, eyedness, or mixed hand-eye dominance and the 
degree of reading efficiency. The abridged form of Koch’s handedness 
questionnaire was used to ascertain handedness while eyedness was 
determined with the manoptoscope, the paper-hole test, and the finger- 
object test. 


The University of Minnesota Speech Clinic Laterality Question- 
naire was used by Pace'® in a study of handedness in relation to 
reading ability among high school and college students. Students at 
the University of Minnesota were used as subjects. There were 2,000 
college students and 1,000 high school seniors who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire. The reading ability of these subjects was tested by means 
of the Minnesota Reading Examination, Form A, and the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test, Form A. Scores on the reading tests were 
studied in relation to speech difficulties. On the basis of this work 
he concluded: “The data show, therefore, that among high school 
seniors and college students, being shifted, ambidextrous, or left- 
handed is not accompanied by any significant inferiority on the Min- 
nesota Reading Examination, but it does appear to be related to some 
inferiority on the Minnesota Speed of Reading Test.” 

Handedness in Relation to Other Qualities.—It has already been 
pointed out that because of superstition the left has been conceived 
of as foreboding ill. However, it is of interest to note that some of 
these so-called ill-fated have been great personages. A number of 
Egypt’s Pharaohs were left-handed as were also most of Rome’s 
Caesars. The Biblical Benjamin, Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, 
and Michelangelo are listed among the left-handed group. 

The study by Fitt and O’Hapolran'* throws some light on this prob- 
lem. He found from his study of a group of children of average age 





“Fitt, A. B., and O’Hapolran, K. H., “The Relation Between Handedness and 
Some Physical and Mental Factors,” J. Educ, Psychol., 1934, Vol. 25, p. 295. 

“Witty, P. A., and Kopel, D., “Sinistral and Mixed Manual-Ocular Behavior in 
Reading Disability,” J. Educ. Psychol., 1936, Vol. 27, pp. 119-134. 

*Pace, C. R., “Handedness and Reading Ability in High School and College 
Students,” J. Educ. Res., 1937, Vol. 31, pp. 205-210. 

“Fitt, A. B., and O’Hapolran, K. H., op. cit., p. 295. 
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twelve to thirteen years that the dominantly left-handed seem to be 
somewhat more psychopathic than the dominantly right-handed. 

F. L. Ruch (unpublished data) found the left-handed to be similar 
to the right-handed in scholarship, intelligence, and emotional in- 
stability. No clear relation was found by Fitt and O’Hapolran be- 
tween handedness and speed of tapping except that dextrosinistrals 
do not appear to be equal to dextrals on their right-hand score. 

Haefner'® studied the height, weight, and hand strength of his 
group of left-handed children in comparison with his right-handed 


group. His findings show the following mean heights and weights of 
the two groups: 


TABLE II 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SIXTY-TWO LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN AND SIXTY-TWO PAIRED 
RIGHT-HANDED CHILDREN (AFTER HAEFNER). 














Height in Inches | Weight in Pounds 
Group 
Mean | S.D. v. | Mean| SD. V. 
Left-handed__________. 56.52 | 4.28 7.40 | 85.88 | 19.45 | 22.65 
Right-handed________. 56.59 | 3.72 6.57 | 89.72 | 25.35 | 28.25 
Difference___________- 07 56 83 | 3.84 | 5.90 | 5.60 














According to Table II, there is no significant difference between 
the mean heights of the two handedness groups. The standard devia- 
tions and the coefficients of variation for the left-handed group are 
slightly larger than the same measures for the right-handed group. 
A general statement that, except for a very slight difference in varia- 
tion within the groups, the left-handed children and the right-handed 
children show no divergence in height can be made. 

In regard to the weights of the two groups of children studied, the 
table shows that the average child of the right-handed group is 3.84 
pounds heavier than is the average child of the left-handed group. 
The probable error of this difference, however, is given as 2.66, which 
makes the divergence in mean weight entirely unreliable. Further 
study of the weight findings showed considerably larger variation in 
weight of the right-handed group and a larger average overweight 
than was found in the left-handed group. The investigator’s general 
conclusion was that right-handed children are somewhat heavier and 
somewhat stronger than the left-handed children. 


Haefner further attempted to measure certain less tangible school 
elements such as interests, school adjustment, and general emotion- 





“Haefner, Ralph, The Educational Significance of \ aa handedness, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 360, 1929 
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ality. A three-page interest blank, closely following the interest blank 
used by Terman in his study of genius children, was used as the basis 
of this portion of the study. The blank contained questions in regard 
to school adjustment, preference of school subjects, general activities, 
games, and questions in regard to emotional experiences. His findings 
are quoted as he stated them in a summary: 

Hand preference does not seem to be closely related to the general interests of 
children. The interest of children in the various school subjects seems to be 
slightly but not significantly affected by their hand preference. Of the two 
handedness groups under consideration, the left-handed group plays and prefers 
a somewhat larger number of games than does the right-handed group. The 
left-handed group tends to play and to prefer group games somewhat more 
than does the right-handed group. Both groups of children play and prefer group 
and intellectual types of games rather than others. 











TRUSTEES 


Four members have been added recently to the Peabody Board. 
President Herman Lee Donovan of the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, President A. W. Birdwell of the Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College at Nacogdoches, Texas, Superintendent H. M. 
Ivy of the City Schools, Meridian, Mississippi, and Forest Andrews, 
attorney, at Knoxville, Tennessee. 








DEAN DOAK SHERIDAN CAMPBELL 


The Board of Trustees of Peabody College at its recent meeting 
endorsed President Garrison’s selection of Dr. Campbell for the dean- 
ship of Peabody’s Graduate School and Senior College. The choice 
has met with general favor. Dr. Campbell is an educator of char- 
acter, scholarship, and rich experience. 
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THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CHARLES VAN CLEVE 
Ball State Teachers College 


I. FOREWORD 


What shall we do with Shakespeare? Have his plays a legitimate 
place in the curriculum of our high schools or should they be re- 
placed by other materials? Many of us who are charged with the 
teaching of the great classics of English and American literature are 
asked to discuss such queries from time to time with our friends 
at work in the field of the curriculum. 

The enormous increases in the secondary school enrollments in 
the United States during the last forty years have greatly compli- 
cated the problems of the teaching profession. The field of English 
has shared in that experience. What to include from the mass of 
the great masterpieces that will be appropriate to the interests and 
abilities of the whole school population has constituted a pressing 
problem of ever-increasing magnitude since the country has become 
committed, progressively, to the proposition that educational oppor- 
tunity shall be made available to all the children of all the people. 

The employment of the plays of Shakespeare as teaching material 
in American secondary schools is the focal point of a recent study 
which surveyed the methods used in teaching the plays throughout 
the entire period of their inclusion in the curriculum of American 
high schools and described the current methods used by a carefully- 
selected group of superior teachers of English. This study,’ in a 
sense, is supplementary to those of Simon? and Hays* which de- 
scribe, in part, the employment of Shakespearean material in school 
readers and in college texts and the relation of the influence of college 
entrance requirements on the English offerings of the secondary 
schools. 

The findings of the present study fall into two divisions, i. e., 
those which present an historical survey of teaching methods and 
those which describe current practices. 





‘Charles Fowler Van Cleve, The Teaching of Shakespearean Plays in American 
Secondary Schools. Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1937. 

*Henry W. Simon, The Reading of Shakespeare in American Schools and Col- 
leges. n Historical Survey. (Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1932.) 

*Edna Hays, College Entrance Requirements in English: Their Effects on the 
High Schools. An Historical Survey. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 675, 1936.) 
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II. AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE METHODS USED IN TEACHING 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS, 1877-1936 


A. Introduction.—During the last sixty years two methods of 
teaching Shakespeare’s plays in high schools have been prominent. 
Each of them has been known by various names, but they may be 
characterized by the phrases philological-analytical and visual-dra- 
matic. The advocates of the former method were completely in con- 
trol during the first twenty years of the period. In the middle nine- 
ties several leaders advocated a breaking away from the analytical 
method toward one: more in keeping with the interests and abilities 
of the children—the dramatizing method. In the thirty-odd years 
of the present century the latter method has made great headway 
and today can be said to be predominant. 


The inclusion of As You Like It and Macbeth in the course of 
study for the Boston high schools for 1877+ marks the earliest formal 
appearance of the plays of Shakespeare in the English curriculum 
of an American high school. Simon reports that: 


Even before 1870 may be found records of Shakespeare being taught as 
literature in a few schools. But the cases are exceptional .. .° 


The formal movement to teach Shakespeare’s plays in high schools 
was initiated by the schools’ response to the Harvard entrance re- 
quirement of 1874 which called for a composition, “. . . the subject 
to be taken from such works of standard authors as shall be an- 
nounced from time to time. The subject for 1874 will be taken from 
one of the following works: Shakespeare’s Tempest, Julius Caesar, 
and Merchant of Venice; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s 
Ivanhoe and Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’* 


The objective was to secure better compositional ability in the can- 
didates for admission to Harvard. An effect was the stimulus given 
to the study of Shakespeare’s plays in the schools. “. . . Literature,” 
declares Fries, “was chiefly valuable as a means of developing com- 
position ability. Literary selections were studied as sources of 
material for essays and compositions.”*? Literature became a “.. . 
subject to be ‘got up’ for an examination.”* This type of examination 
fastened certain methods of classics teaching upon the schools which 





‘Hays, op. cit., p. 133. 
*Simon, op. cit., p. 131. 
"Hays, op. cit., p. 18. 
‘Charles Carpenter Fries, James Holly Hanford, and Harrison Ross Steeves, 
a peng A Literature, New York, Silver Burdett and Company, 1926, p. 34. 
id., p. 35. 
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were dominant for two or three decades and still, sixty years later, 
are in wide use.® 

These methods were largely determined by two factors, i e., the 
kind of questions asked in the entrance examinations and the con- 
ventional method of dealing with literature in college. The first of 
these did not exercise any great influence over the teaching of the 
plays in the secondary schools, as they usually consisted of short 
and simple compositions based upon some incident of character in a 
play. Simon declares that “the most efficient preparation in Shake- 
speare that was required could have been perfectly well obtained 
from reading one or two of Lamb’s Tales.’’!° 

It is in the latter instance—that of the method of dealing with 
literature in college—that one finds a close relationship to the early 
secondary school methods in the teaching of Shakespeare. When 
his plays began to find a place in the American colleges [ca. 1870] 
they fell into the hands of the professors of rhetoric. The college 
men adopted philological methods ‘to justify the disciplinary value 
of their subject,” Fries asserts.12 “The study of English Literature,” 
he adds, “inherited directly the methods used in studying the Greek 
and Latin classics.’’!* 

Wilbur L. Cross, writing in 1908, declares: 


Thirty or forty years ago English in the schools consisted of grammar, .oral 


spelling, and reading aloud. . . . Reading aloud with occasional memorizing and 
recital, as practiced in the schools, became in the college declamation, pure and 
simple. . . . The man who had charge . . . was styled, if he bore any title, 


“Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory.” It rarely or never occurred to him that 
Shakespeare and Milton were as proper subjects for literary study as were 
Homer and Vergil. Instruction in English literature was given, if given at all, 
from the outside .. .“ 


Professor Franklin T. Baker calls this rhetorical approach the 
“declamatory” phase of the teaching of Shakespeare. “. . . The 
only literary diet furnished was the school readers; and for the 


*Dora V.. Smith in her volume in the recent national survey of secondary 
education refers to the fact that “a sufficient number of courses [of study] 
indicate time allotments for literary classics to reveal the persistence of minute 
analytical study in numbers of secondary schools.” See her Instruction in 
English (Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 20, Washington, D. C., United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education), p. 53. 

Simon, op. cit., p. 125. 

“President Eliot of Harvard is the authority for the statement that “. . . 
the colleges were the agents which brought about the study of English literature 
into the high schools at about the same time [ca. 1870] that they introduced it 
into their own curricula.” See his article, “The Differentiation of the High 
School Course in English.” Education, XXXI (1911), 639. 

“Fries, op. cit., p. 36. 
*Ibid., p. 35. 
“Wilbur L. Cross, “English in the Schools.” Education, XXVIII (1908), 537. 
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compilers of these useful museums Shakespeare was only a quarry 
from which to gather specimens for reading aloud.’’5 

Another student compares the position of the English, or rhetoric 
professor, with those of his associates in the fields of foreign language 
and mathematics. Haney asserts that it was: 

The precedents established by the prescribed requirements in foreign lan- 
guages and in mathematics [which] led the college authorities of the late nine- 


teenth century to make equally definite prescriptions of required readings in 
English literature.” 


These requirements, he adds, resulted in ambitious editors getting 
out texts “enriched” with such erudite . . . “introductions, notes, 
and commentary that the very classics were well-nigh throttled in 
the midst of such illuminating critical apparatus.’’!7 

Thurber refers to the time when English came into the program 
of the schools and states that: 

As ancient texts had to be annotated by the profoundest scholars before they 
could be imposed as tasks on juvenile minds, so modern texts are universally 
annotated . . . because we are all thoroughly used to annotation.” 

With the formal introduction of instruction in the plays of Shake- 
speare into the American high schools came the method of teaching 
literature then prevalent in the colleges—the declamatory-rhetorical 
—accompanied by highly annotated texts. 

B. The Discussion in Periodicals on Methods of Teaching.—Writers 
in the educational periodicals have discussed, during the last sixty 
years, numerous problems bearing upon the teaching of Shakespeare’s 
plays in high school. The viewpoints presented in these articles 
supplement the editorial commitments of the separate text editions. 

Overannotation.—Several writers express themselves vigorously on 
the matter of overannotation. 

Denney expresses the opinion that “we begin all to[o] soon the 
intensive study of literature. .. . The younger classes are not ready 
for the intensive study of these classics.’’!® 

Samuel Thurber, Jr., discusses the great gulf between the study 
of the classics and his boys’ voluntary reading. He tries to bridge 
that gulf. He states, “... if we are going to try to train tastes, and 
not train intellects; . . . then we have chosen blindly and unreason- 
ably.”2° “Notes,” he continues, “introductions, lists of dates, sug- 
~ “Franklin T. Baker, “Shakespeare in the Schools.” The English Journal, V 
(eke L Haney, “Standardization in English.” The English Journal, XI 
(1922), 217. 

“Tbid., p. 217. 

*Samuel Thurber, “How to Make the Study of Literature Interesting.” School 


Review, VI (1898), 485. 
*Joseph V. Denney, “English Requirements.” School Review, VI (1898), 


41. 
“Samuel Thurber, Jr., “Voluntary Reading in the Classical High School,” 
School Review, XIII (1905), 175. 
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gestions for methods of study, sample questions, all the editing of a 
modern school classic I never ask a normal, sane pupil to read.’’! 
Lewis asserts that “. . . the reason why English teaching has not 
succeeded is because the subject has been taught as if it were an 
exact science, reducible to rules and laws and experiments; whereas, 
it is artistry.”22 “Silent study and reflection must to a great degree 
give way to oral reading and discussion if our children are to catch 
even fleeting glimpses of the world of literature... .’2° “Concretely: 
if we are to teach a boy Julius Caesar aright, we must let him hear 
Cassius plot and see Caesar stabbed... .”2+ 
Abernathy declares that annotation is a menace, not an aid to 
teaching literature. He asserts that “during the seventies selections 
from the great masterpieces began to appear in the schools of Eng- 


land .. . the editors had only the precedent of classical teaching as 
, a guide, and so the treatment of an English text was essentially the 
y same as that of a Latin or Greek text, concerned mainly with a study 


of words... .”25 This was transplanted bodily to America, he con- 
tinues, and constituted “. . . a commendable but fortunate effort to 


4 add literature to the prevailing curriculum.’** He quotes the poet 
1 Yeats as declaring, “I was worst of all at literature, for we read 
Shakespeare for his grammar exclusively.”27 James T. Fields, ac- 
" cording to Abernathy, remarks, “. . . reading Shakespeare through a 
‘ margin of notes is like playing the piano with mittens on... .’’8 
m Pedantry.—Several writérs are disturbed by the pedantry of the 
4 teachers. Chubb writes clearly upon this point. “... I have been 
n much impressed,” he declares, “with the care he [Shakespeare] takes 
to make his meaning clear.”2® He asserts that the playwright wrote 
e “_. . to fill the theaters, not to give material to critics of superfine 
y discrimination.’”*° He concludes his article by claiming that: 

The bane of much of our teaching of literature is our respect for trifles, .. . 
ly our lack of vitality springing from spontaneous enjoyment. The function of 
re literature is to awaken and enrich the spiritual life.” 

id a 
na "Ibid., p. 177. : 

“Calvin L. Lewis, “The Neglected Side of English.” The English Journal, III 
- (1914), 284. 

=[bid., p. 284. 

Vv “Ibid., p. 285. 


*Julian W. Abernathy, “The Annotated English Classic.” The English Jour- 
XI nal, X (1921), 499. 


"Ibid., p. 499. 

*Tbid., p. 500. 
0l *Tbid., p. 501. 

"Edwin Watts Chubb, “Common-Sense Interpretations of Shakespeare.” The 
3), Elementary School Teacher, V (1905), 424. 


“Ibid. pp. 426-427. 
“[bid., pp. 426-427. 


1,” 
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Moralizing.—Miss Fitz Gerald attacks the whole method of pre- 
senting Shakespeare from the philological approach and then de- 
clares, “The discovery of Shakespeare as a moral system has done 
untold harm to him as a poet. It is a phase of the plays which at 
present obsesses the high-school teaching of Shakespeare. ...A 
play is a play, and not a sermon.” 

Craig believes in teaching Shakespeare as he meant to be under- 
stood by his audiences. He takes issue with the “... still . . . pre- 
vailing mode ... [of] our textbooks . . . which present Shakespeare 
as a philosopher of life . . . since his had been a vision of life at its 
fullest and most significant stage.’’** 

Jones interestingly attacks the fetish of the classics, asserting that 
it is the child not the classic that is to be taught. He asserts that it 
is preposterous to say we are cultivating a love of reading in the 
young when the arduousness of the search is far beyond them. To 
reduce “. .. literature to a moral lesson . . . is the cheapest and meanest 
and lowest thing that you can do to literature,’”*+ he concludes. 

Proceeding from the Near to the Remote.—A group of contributors 
have advocated teaching modern literature as the best psychological 
approach to the literature of more remote times. It is not difficult, 
they assert, to show the relations existing between contemporary 
literature and that of earlier periods. 


Thurber declares that “the natural method is to begin with the 


writers nearest in time to our own day, because these are the most 
easily understood.’’*° 


Crawford asserts that “literature is a social product. . . . The 
pupil in later life does not turn back to the authors whose works 
he read in school. He turns instead to modern literature.’”** “, 
We must present literature written from a point of view akin to the 
pupil’s experience. The pupil’s horizon constantly enlarges, and 
greater and more remote things enter his experience. As this occurs, 
literature more remote in point of view may be introduced.”’*7 


Hinckley reports the teaching of a drama course in a training high 
school which proceeds from the contemporary to the remote. His 


“Ellen Fitz Gerald, “Shakespeare in the Elementary School.” The English 
Journal, III (1914), 347. 

“Hardin Craig, “Shakespeare Today.” The English Journal, XIII (1924), 541. 

“Howard Mumford Jones, “The Fetish of the Classics.” The English Journal, 
XVIII (1929), 230. 

“Samuel Thurber, “English in Secondary Schools: Some Considerations as to 
Its | Aims and Needs.” School Review, II (1894), 541. 

“Nelson Antrim Crawford, ““The ‘Development of Good Taste in Reading.” 
The English Journal, III (1914), 563-564. 

*Tbid., pp. 566-567. 
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course “. . . begins with a rapid though intelligent reading of modern 
drama.’’** “Interest,” he asserts, “in the history of drama is most 
easily gained through an appreciation of modern types.’’® 

Intensive-Extensive Reading.—Numerous articles have appeared 
on the relative merits of intensive or extensive reading. Some of 
them have been directly concerned with the teaching of the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

Horne, writing in 1903, takes the position that “far better will 
it be [to] read several plays of Shakespeare with ordinary care than 
to expect your pupils to study Macbeth critically. . . . The latter is 
college work.” 

Abbott refers to the “. . . present (1904) customary practice of 
taking up successively some six or more ‘school classics’ yearly, and 
studying them and their footnotes and their appendices.”*! He looks 
for a better way and plans a “. . . book orgy, such as any booklover 
would enjoy.”*2 His aim emphasizes a wide reading program for 
building up an apperceptive basis for appreciation. 

Colburn believes it necessary to saturate the pupils with the best 
in literature. “The difficulty is,” he declares, “that we are applying 
too early a method of study which is adapted only for classes already 
acquainted with a widely diversified body of literature.’** “The 
method of teaching literature should appeal to the appreciative rather 
than to the critical faculties of the child... .’’** 

These ends are better secured by an extensive course of uncritical reading 


. than by a narrow course of analytical criticism having for its special object 
the complete understanding of a few books.* 


Roller advocates taking the children where they are and allowing 
them to read widely, with the teacher leading them to higher levels 
of taste. He asserts that “. .. we cannot herd students en masse into 
any field of literature and expect them to respond enthusiastically 
or profitably, if they are forced to read the same things.’’*¢ 

Hanna defends intensive reading, although he asserts there is need 
for both intensive and extensive. Alluding to the low level of taste of 


“Theodore B. Hinckley, “Drama and the English Course.” School Review, 
XXVI (1918), 424. 

*Tbid., p. 426. 

“Perley Horne, “Report on Courses of Study in English for Public Schools II. 
ag Upper Grammar and the High School Grades.” School Review, XI (1903), 


“Allan Abbott, “An Experiment in High School English.” School Review, 
XII (1904), 551. 


“Tbid., p. 551. 

“John Colburn, “The Study of English Literature.” School Review, XIV 
(1906), 185. 

“Ibid., p. 185. 

“Ibid., pp. 185-186. 


— Roller, “Reading for Displeasure.” The English Journal, XVII (1928), 
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the present adult generation he asks, ““Might not one be made to desire 
to know something of the life, the mind, of a person who wrote Mac- 
beth ... And wouldn’t a month or six weeks spent in such reading be 
quite as valuable to any individual or any group as ‘beginning where 
the student is’ and allowing his taste to develop gradually to the 
Shakespearean level?”*? He concludes his article with the suggestion 
that perhaps the things we do best we do under compulsion in the 
beginning—at least the mere fact of compulsion “. . . does not neces- 
sarily create a distaste for such tasks.’’4% 


Gehlmann declares: 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe in a literary heritage. . . . There is a 
kernel of great literature that cultivated people know, and it is our business 
as English teachers to dig it out and to require a reasonable acquaintance with 
it from our pupils.® 
He asks whether it is not the job of the high school teachers of 
English to “try to lead our pupils to some faint understanding of 
what the great literature of the world may mean to them rather than 
to surrender to their untrained taste .. .”°° and to the advocates of 
browsing. 


Mrs. Cook is diplomatic in her discussion of this issue. To allow 
pupils to read for enjoyment, for fun, is parading under a banner 
of superficiality, she feels. Reading for pleasure and reading for 
information often merge. The distinction between work and pleas- 
ure is a fallacy. “Pure enjoyment,” she asserts, “is the complete im- 
mersion of self in some activity—in the pursuit of a clue, in solving 
a problem in achieving an effect, in following a trail.”™' She ex- 
presses approval of the cry, “Appreciate the whole! .. . now that we 
are done with the old microscopic analysis of a classic.”>2 “But,” 
she continues, “if it is stupid to miss the forest for the trees, as in 
the old line-by-line study of the classics, is it any less stupid to over- 
look that there are trees in a forest?’’* 

To suggest to an average ninth-grade student, for example, that he read 
Julius Caesar “just to enjoy the story,” that he read the play at a sitting and 
“appreciate the whole” is a cruel jest. It is to ask him to lift himself by his 
own bootstraps. ... The relation of the whole to its parts is an interrelation. 
. - . To analyze word by word a single speech of Lady Macbeth in order to 


“C. C. Hanna, “Extensive vs. Intensive Reading.” The English Journal, XX 
(1931), 591-592. 

“Ibid., p. 592. 

“John Gehlmann, “The Values of Required Reading.” The English Journal, 
XIX (1930), 639. 

“Tbid., p. 638. 

“Luella B. Cook, “Reading for Experience.” The English Journal, XXV 
(1936), 276. 

“7bid., p. 279. 

*Ibid., p. 279. 
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understand her mood at an important moment in the play is obviously a legiti- 
mate part of Shakespeare study even in the high school.” 


The early periodical literature attacked the overannotation of texts, 
the pedantry in teaching, and the consideration of Shakespeare as 
a moral agent. The later articles advocate an approach to the litera- 
ture of more remote times through the study of modern writings of 
similar nature, debate the relative merits of intensive or extensive 
reading, and describe a number of socialized group methods in teach- 
ing of the plays. 

C. Socialized Group Methods Used in Teaching the Plays.—During 
the last fifteen years a number of articles have appeared describing 
socialized group methods of teaching Shakespeare’s plays. They are 
associated with the project method of teaching. A number advocate 
the manual approach—the building of miniature stages, the dressing 
of dolls, the staging of puppet shows, the activities of similar nature. 
Others employ forensic talent in mock trial or in debate. Another 
group report teachers centering the attention of a class or groups 
within a class upon problem solving or upon some historical project 
bearing on the theater. 

Miss Hyde takes her working definition of a project from Kilpat- 
rick. “A project, as I am using the term, is a purposeful unit of 
work, carried on in social surroundings.”®®> There are two types of 
projects developed in the study of the classics, she asserts; one is the 
“. . . enjoyment of an experience and [the other] is the solution 
of intellectual difficulty . . .”’56 “A Midsummer Night’s Dream is suited 
to the first type and Hamlet to the second. She asks her boys and 
girls: Do you know any people like Polonius? and, Can you locate 
any people in real life like those in Hamlet? 

Packard calls the attention of his prospective secondary school 
teachers of English to eight problems in Macbeth in the solving of 
which the pupil may really understand the play.*7 


Jennings outlines a four-level contract to be used in the teaching 
of Hamlet..s The “D” level contract consists of knowing the story 
and standing a test to prove it. The “C” level calls for the collateral 
reading of one of the following plays: King Lear, Othello, Macbeth, 
or Julius Caesar. The pupil who attains the “B” level presents a 
dramatization of a scene with others working on the same contract. 


“Ibid., pp. 279-280. 


eee Hyde, “Projects in Literature.” The English Journal, IX (1920), 
401 


“Ibid., p. 402. 
“Edgar S. Packard, “Conflicts in The Merchant of Venice.” The English 
Journal, XI (1922), 184-187. 


“Blanford Jennings, “Contracts in the Study of Literature.” The English 
Journal, XV (1926), 663-672. 
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Finally the pupil who reaches the “A” level contract writes a paper 
on “Procrastination: A Modern Instance.” Only the ablest reach 
the “B” and “A” levels. 

Certain describes in full detail the mock-trial method. He inti- 
mated, one day, that perhaps Banquo’s honor was not all that it should 
be—that by not opposing Duncan’s murder he therefore made him- 
self an accomplice. “The class,” he reports, “instantly responded 
and suggested plans for conducting a real trial as in a civil court.’’®® 
The pupils sought information from parents, judges, lawyers, and 
reporters. The trial was prepared for, conducted and the verdict 
“not guilty” rendered. Finally, the pupils “. . . decided to produce 
the trial in writing as a class drama... [and later] scenes from the 
class drama were read as a part of the commencement program. . . .”’®° 

Morris reports a similar technique with Macbeth. The usurper 
was tried for the death of Duncan and Lady Macbeth tried as an 
accomplice. The verdict on the case of Lady Macbeth was “not 
guilty.” “As for composition,” Morris states, “I suggested that 
each member of the class, judges and all, consider himself a reporter 
at the trial. I had a set of themes which would have delighted the 
eye and egotism of any teacher.’’® 

Gaston reports the use of the debate technique in the study of 
Macbeth. The point at issue concerned the exact location of the 
climax of the play. For the purposes of dispute the climax is assumed 
to come “.. . during the banquet scene in the third act at the moment 
when Macbeth first sees the ghost of Banquo.”*? A boy and girl 
debate the question. The negative contends that the climax comes 
when the news of Fleance’s escape is made known, and wins the 
decision. Gaston’s comment is that it really does not matter; that 
there are two climaxes: a scenic one at the banquet scene and a 
logical one—Fleance’s escape told to Macbeth. 

Miss Abell describes her approach to the drama in a twelfth-grade 
group by what she terms the laboratory method. For four weeks her 
pupils study the drama down through the centuries from Greece to 
the contemporary theater by means of reference books, maps, charts, 
diagrams, miniature stages, and other devices or sources of infor- 
mation.* 





“C. C. Certain, “The Trial of Banquo.” The English Journal, IV (1915), 152. 
“Tbid., p. 159. 
at as P. Morris, “Macbeth—‘Not Guilty.’” The English Journal, XXIII 
“Charles Robert Gaston, “Social Procedure in the English Classroom.” The 
English Journal, VIII (1919), 2. 
“Harriet Abell, “New and Old Ideas for Teaching English Literature.” The 
English Journal, XVI (1927), 786-794. 
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Miss Davis reports a project in stage construction which definitely 
presents the four chief developments of the medieval stage: in the 
church, on wheels, at the inns, and in the Elizabethan theater.*+ 

Hancock outlines a unique method of oral interpretation of Shake- 
speare. He advertises the scenes of highest dramatic value in the 
play being studied. Each pupil is asked to memorize a part from one 
of the scenes advertised. He divides the pupils into scene groups 
and bids them orally, and all at once, to act their parts. The din, 
he says, is terrific. But self-consciousness is quickly lost during the 
experience, he claims. 

The results are that even in a slow class a majority of the pupils develop 
some genuine feeling for Shakespeare, and . . . every youngster discovers for 
himself the fact that he can read well and that Shakespeare is thoroughly alive, 


not only when acted by a Sothern or a Hampden, but when acted by a high- 
school junior.” 


Miss Taggert and Haefner conducted an experiment to decide, if 
possible, which was more effective: a student-guided or a teacher- 
guided study of Macbeth.** The teacher was the same individual in 
each class. The student-guided group decided to study the play by 
means of committee research and report. They divided themselves 
into five committees on: casting and directing, costumes, settings, 
scenario, and properties. The penetration shown by the various com- 
mittees was adequate, in most cases, to solve the problems arising 
in their study. 

The teacher-guided group used study sheets. The study of the play 
advanced scene by scene. Words, phrases, allusions—all were studied. 

The conclusion of the authors is that, at least, with the study of 
Macbeth the services of a trained teacher and a definitely planned 
course prove more effective. 

D. Summary.—The early separate text edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays edited for school use followed a philological-analytical method. 
This was due partly to a transplantation of the methods of study in 
English schools and partly to the desire of the American editors to 
win the recognition of academic respectability for this new curriculum 
subject—English literature. 

With the middle nineties came the revolt against this type of 
editing. Separate text editions appeared which emphasized visuali- 
zation, oral interpretation, and dramatization at the expense of word 
study and allusion hunting. 





“Dora M. Davis, “A Miniature Elizabethan Theater.” The English Journal, 
XIV Ray 233-235. 
S. Ha neock, “One Way to Teach Shakespeare.” The English Journal, 
XXIti (1934), 593. 
“Louise Taggert and George E. Haefner, “Two Methods of Teaching Mac- 
beth.” The English Journal, XXIII (1934), 543-553. 
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Since 1919 the American editors of the separate play editions have 
stressed the dramatizing approach. 


The discussions in the educational periodicals have paralleled 
roughly the changes in editorial emphasis as found in the separate 
texts. From wholesale condemnation of the philological-analytical 
methods they have shifted to a consideration of pedantry and moraliz- 
ing. They have favored approaching the remote in literature from 
a study of the contemporary. The values of intensive or extensive 
reading programs have been weighed in the balance. In recent 
years the fully socialized approaches to the study of the classics 
have found favor. In the sixty years since the study of Shakespeare’s 
plays was added to the curriculum of the American high school, 
analytical study has given way to oral reading, and that, in turn, 
to dramatization. 


III. CURRENT PRACTICE IN THE USE OF CERTAIN TECHNIQUES 


The second half of the study was concerned with an investigation 
of current practice. A description of the methods used by superior 
teachers of English in their presentation of Shakespeare’s plays and 
an identification of what trends there are which look to their future 
utilization as curricular materials in American secondary schools 
follow. 


In order that the study of current teaching methods might be 
significant two necessary steps were taken. First, a dependable 
nation-wide list of superior teachers of English was secured, and 
second, an instrument was constructed by means of which these in- 
dividuals could record their practice in the use of a group of stated 
techniques. 

In the compilation of the master list of superior teachers five 
sources of information were drawn upon. First, the periodical litera- 
ture of the last thirty-five years was canvassed for contributors. 
Next, forty-six available recent city and state courses of study in 
English were examined. In the third place, a study of the yearly 
programs of the National Council of Teachers of English was made. 
The names of the teachers of English thus determined were arranged 
in a tentative list, and submitted, for critical examination, to a 
selected group of leaders in the field of the teaching of English and 
to the supervisors of secondary education in the several states. These 
individuals critically examined the list, checking the names of those 
who were personally known to them and whose work they specifically 
knew to be outstanding. They also added the names of others not 
on the tentative list. From these five sources of information a master 
list was constructed. 
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The instrument for recording the practice of these teachers in 
the presentation of the plays of Shakespeare was constructed in a 
manner to secure five types of information. In the first place, several 
questions asked for data on the institutions in which the cooperating 
teachers were teaching. Again, information was sought concerning 
the plays most commonly taught, their grade placement, and the 
time given to their study. A third group of questions asked for 
information on the faculty, its size, training and experience. Finally, 
the teachers were invited to indicate (by means of certain symbols) 
their practice in the use of forty stated techniques for the teaching 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The study indicates that twenty-five plays constitute the Shake- 
speare canon in American secondary schools. Nine are most fre- 
quently taught. They are in a descending order of popularity: Mac- 
beth, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, and 
Twelfth Night. 

The forty techniques, just referred to, were determined in the fol- 
lowing manner. Four sources were drawn upon: educational pe- 
riodical literature, courses of study, separate text editions, and an- 
thologies of literature. These sources yielded suggestions as to the 
most effective methods of teaching Shakespeare to high-school boys 
and girls. 

This instrument, calling for data upon school organization, teacher 
training and experience, and providing means for the recording of 
practices in the use of certain techniques was submitted to the teach- 
ers on the master list. Sixty-six per cent of those solicited made 
returns. 

Certain of the findings relative to their practices in the teaching 
of the plays of Shakespeare will now be presented. Twelve signifi- 
cant trends bearing upon the possible future utilization of the plays 
as curriculum materials will then be discussed. 

Once the techniques recommended for the teaching of Shakespeare 
were discovered it became desirable to determine, if possible, their 
relative frequencies of use. The cooperating teachers were asked 
to indicate, by appropriate symbols, the successful usage of any of 
the forty techniques in the teaching of Shakespeare from two points 
of view—i. e. (1) according to the several school grades and (2) 
according to their adaptation to three levels of pupil intellect (su- 
perior, average, and inferior).*°* Table I presents the techniques 
in the order of their original, arbitrary arrangement and gives the 





“Due to the limitations of space the data.on the usage aecording to school 
grades only is given. 
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frequencies and percentages of use along with their accompanying 
ranks as ascertained by the inquiry. For instance, techniques 1 
and 2 (“The teacher presents background material” and “The teacher 
does oral interpretative reading”) were given the highest frequencies 
being used, respectively, by seventy-five and eighty-three per cent 
of the instructors reporting. By the device of underlining one can 
quickly discern what ten techniques are employed most frequently 
(italic lines) and what ten are employed least frequently (small cap- 
ital lines). 

It will be seen that the major portion of the most frequently used 
techniques are to be found in Group I—‘“Techniques predicated pri- 
marily on teacher initiative.” Conversely those least frequently used 
are to be found in Group III—“Techniques requiring pupil-teacher 
coordination.” The inquiry, then, seems to indicate that this group 
of superior teachers of English prefer to use those techniques which 
depend upon teacher initiative and place least emphasis upon those 
which depend upon the coordination of pupil and teacher. 

A study of twenty-four currently used anthologies and thirty-five 
recent courses of study in English throws further light upon the 
matter. The teaching suggestions found in the anthologies parallel 
closely teacher practice in the relative rankings given the techniques. 
The recommendations of the courses of study, however, sharply 
diverge. They place high in rank those techniques which call for 
teacher-pupil coordination in dramatization and pupil participation 
and lowest in rank those predicated upon teacher initiative. Ap- 
parently the course of study makers are more responsive to the 
current demand for the socialization of education than are the 
teachers represented in the study. 


IV. TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE 

Many cooperating teachers voluntarily wrote in numerous obser- 
vations upon the answer forms. These statements cover a wide range 
of material and constitute a highly valuable commentary on the 
teaching practices of superior teachers. They constitute a series 
of sharply delineated or generally associated statements of opinion, 
of practice, of philosophy which can be considered as trends in the 
teaching of Shakespeare. Possibly, the answer to the query, What 
shall we do with Shakespeare? with which our discussion was begun 
may be found among the trends now to be discussed. 

1. The tenor of the statements is chiefly to the point that Shake- 
speare is best allocated to the senior high school. The ninth grade 
is designated, almost inclusively, as the only year in which a Shake- 
spearean play is taught in the junior high school. Several school 
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TABLE I 
Forty TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING SHAKESPEARE; SURVEY OF THEIR EMPLOYMENT 
BY SCHOOL GRADES 


The forty techniques as originally, arbitrarily arranged, with the sums and 
ranks of their frequency scores, and their percentages of use, as ascertained 
by the investigation. 

I, TECHNIQUES PREDICATED PRIMARILY ON TEACHER Frequency Jo 


INITIATIVE Scores 
The Teacher: 


Rank Scores 
. Presents background material 2 537 


Does oral interpretative reading 592 
Selects and plays musical recordings 234 
Procures oh plays artists’ speech records 177 
SELECTS AND SHOWS LANTERN SLIDES____-------__-_-_- ‘ 137 
Stimulates via pictures on bulletin board 511 
Constructs questions for a play syllabus 174 
Prepares examinations on plays 473 
Identifies passages for memorization 450 
. Teaches Shakespeare through modern plays 258 
. Calls attention to highest dramatic scenes 482 
- Teaches Shakespeare via modern problems 332 


II. TECHNIQUES PRIMARILY INVOLVING PUPIL ACTIVITY 

The Pupil: 

138. Memorizes selected passages 485 

14. Writes synopses of scenes 347 

15. Writes synopsis of an entire play 203 
. MAKES MAPS OF A PLAY’S GEOGRAPHY 122 
. Makes charts of a play’s construction 219 
. Writes papers on Shakespeare’s life and work 254 
. Writes papers on Shakespeare characters 395 
. Writes papers on background material 260 
. INDIVIDUALLY PANTOMIMES CHARACTERS 168 
. Small group pantomimes characters 195 
. Singly does oral interpretative reading 427 
. Groups do oral interpretative readings 449 
- Reads play silently in classroom______--_--_________-_ 25 201 
. WRITES IMAGINARY DIARIES OF CHARACTERS 87 
. Gives floor talks on pertinent subjects 


III. TECHNIQUES REQUIRING PUPIL-TEACHER COORDINA- 
TION IN 
. Schoolroom dramatization of a scene 
. Assembly dramatization of a scene 
. STAGING PLAY AT CONCLUSION OF CLASS STUDY 
. Construction of miniature stage sets 
. COSTUMING PUPPET SHAKESPEARE CHARACTERS 
. Collateral reading for background 
. Collateral reading animated by play study 
. Class-teacher attending play production 
. CLASSROOM AUDITION OF RADIO PRESENTATION 


{O90 ~I.S> OT G9 BO 


Italics indicate the ten in the highest quartile; SMALL CAPITALS the ten in the 
lowest quartile. 


systems were reported to have removed the plays entirely from these 
grades or to be contemplating such a step. 

2. The Merchant of Venice is under fire. It is being removed from 
the course of study in many schools because of the charge that it 
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engenders racial feeling. This play is not widely used today in the 
high schools represented in this study. 

3. There seems to be no pronounced agreement over the placement 
of Julius Caesar. It is taught in all the years from the eighth through 
the twelfth. Seventy-one per cent of the schools represented in 
this study report that it is being taught, with the majority favoring 
a ninth or tenth-grade placement. 

4. Some of the cooperating teachers assert that the modern drama 
is crowding out Shakespeare. Others recount the diminution of the 
number of plays taught over a period of years. Still others frankly 
predict the entire removal of the plays from the English offerings. 
These statements are, perhaps, symptomatic of an unrest concerning 
the teaching of Shakespeare in the secondary schools. 

5. There is in evidence a concern over sharing the instruction 
of Shakespeare with the teachers of speech. Several instructors ex- 
press their disappointment over the fact that when Shakespearean 
drama is once given to the speech teachers in their schools, it is 
supplanted by other drama material. There is a strong tendency, 
however, in the educational literature, to stress all forms of dramatiz- 
ing the plays. Furthermore, the recent state and city courses of 
study give first rank to those techniques of teaching which stress 
the dramatizing approach. Finally, in several instances, the teachers 
of speech are active in the staging of annual productions of the plays. 
The charge that our friends in the field of speech are unsympathetic 
to Shakespeare is by no means established. 

6. So emphatic are the comments concerning the uselessness of 
teaching Shakespearean plays to the pupils of low mental ability that 
they amount to a settled conviction rather than constituting a trend. 
At the same time there seems to be a feeling among many teachers 
that all pupils can profit somewhat from seeing a Shakespearean 
play in school, or on the stage or the screen. 

7. Conversely, a large group of the cooperating instructors ex- 
press their opinions that Shakespearean plays are best suited to 
pupils of high mental ability. In those institutions where extended 
courses in Shakespeare are given, the enrollments are generally con- 
fined to the superior pupils. This attitude coupled with that con- 
cerning the “D” level minds constitutes a pronounced dual trend. 

8. In a few schools scattered throughout the country the work in 
English has become democratized to the extent of allowing nearly 
complete freedom to the pupils in the selection of the play to be 
studied or produced. In the great majority of schools, however, the 
sole control rests in the hands of the teacher. Democratization, as it 
relates to the manner of choosing from among Shakespeare’s plays, 
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is exerting an influence, minor at present, but very possibly signifi- 
cant for the future. 

9. A substantial group of teachers report that Shakespeare’s plays 
are taught either exclusively, or chiefly, in the upper two years of 
their high schools. This trend is very strong and is found in all 
sections of the country. The plays most universally taught to juniors 
and seniors are Macbeth and Hamlet. 

10. There is evidence to support the statement that semester or 
extensive unit courses in Shakespeare are being given in several sec- 
tions of the country. In the majority of instances where courses of 
a semester’s length are offered the enrollment is elective and open 
only to juniors and seniors of the high mental levels. 

11. An interesting picture is presented by the several points of 
view of the cooperating teachers on the matter of where to place 
the emphasis in teaching Shakespeare. Some are certain that it 
should be upon the story; others emphatically disagree. Several 
stress the value of teaching the plays as pieces to be seen; they con- 
sider that pupil dramatization is the key. Others are convinced 
that good oral interpretation by the teachers is of paramount im- 
portance. Many urge that character analysis is vital. A few uphold 
the social problems approach as paramount. Still others stress mem- 
orization as the vital factor to be emphasized. Among such diverse 
statements one strong central tendency is discernible. These su- 
perior teachers agree, in the main, that a play of Shakespeare taught 
to secondary school pupils should be studied for characterization, 
with the emphasis upon dramatic visualization. The play’s the thing. 

12. Some miscellaneous trends are worth noting. A number of 
teachers employ the method of group projects in which each pupil 
makes a personal contribution in one way or another. Others look 
favorably upon the use of the short version quarter-length cuttings 
of the plays. Still others enthusiastically support community tradi- 
tions of annual Shakespearean productions. A few work through 
dramatic clubs. Choral chanting is receiving some attention. Some 
English departments bring great actors of Shakespeare to their com- 
munities. The State of Washington officially sponsors a professional 
traveling company which brings the theater to the school. The play 
produced during the 1936-37 school year was The Comedy of Errors. 
This year (1937-38) The Taming of the Shrew is being given. 

Summary.—Twelve trends have been discussed which provide a 
partial answer to our opening query “What shall we do with Shake- 
speare?” There is a strong tendency evident which may eventually 
eliminate Shakespeare entirely from the junior high school grades. 
The Merchant of Venice is being withdrawn from the English cur- 
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riculums in certain urban centers, particularly, because of the charge 
that it engenders racial prejudice. The effective placement of Julius 
Caesar is causing some concern. There are localities where move- 
ments are afoot which indicate a shift away from Shakespeare toward 
other dramatic materials. Teachers of speech are charged with a 
lack of sympathy for Shakespeare’s plays, yet, in many schools, are 
active in directing their production. There is a pronounced dual con- 
viction that such plays are not suitable curricular materials for the 
low level minds, but should be taught only to the high level groups. 
In some schools the teachers of English exercise complete control 
over the choice of plays to be studied; in others the pupils are granted 
varying degrees of freedom. There is a strong tendency to con- 
centrate the teaching of Shakespeare in the upper two years of the 
secondary school. A number of schools offer extended unit courses 
in Shakespeare’s plays upon an elective basis. Miscellaneous methods 
of teaching include such techniques as pupil group projects, the 
dramatization of quarter-length cuttings, the giving of annual Shake- 
spearean productions, and attendance upon the performances of a 
sponsored traveling company. 


V. CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The inclusion of Shakespeare’s plays in practically all the current 
anthologies of literature widely used in the high school, the appear- 
ance of new separate text editions, collected editions, and compara- 
tive editions, within the last decade, the recent motion-picture pro- 
ductions, the staging of the plays yearly in a number of communities, 
the performance of his plays before high-school audiences by such 
companies as the Globe Theater Players and the Washington State 
Theater—all these are evidences of a wide interest among the boys 
and girls of American secondary schools in the dramatic genius of 
William Shakespeare. 

What shall we do with Shakespeare? The answer lies within the 
grasp of all of us. What shall it be? 











EDUCATING HELPING TEACHERS 


JANE FRANSETH 
Demonstration Supervisor, South Georgia Teachers College 








In the fall of 1937, a definitely planned program was started at 
South Georgia Teachers College to prepare helping teachers. The 
object of this program is to give a selected group of young people 
experiences that will make them superior guides in the improvement 
of instruction in Georgia’s rural schools. The ultimate aim of the 
program is to help Georgia’s rural children to become better prepared 
to cope with the persistent problems of life. These problems were 
classified under the following major areas: 

1. Maintaining physical, mental, and emotional health 

2. Earning an adequate living 

3. Performing the responsibilities of good citizenship in the home, 

community, the state, the nation, and with other nations 

4. Utilizing and controlling the natural environment for individual 

and social needs 

5. Receiving and transmitting ideas 

6. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses 


Thirty selected, young people, who have had, on the average, eight 
years of successful teaching experience are participating in this pro- 
gram of special preparation ‘at the present time. Twenty-one are 
seniors and nine are juniors working toward B.S. degrees. Next 
year twenty-one additional students will be selected to fill the places 
of those graduating this spring. A grant from the Rosenwald Foun- 
dation is making the program possible for a period of two years. 

The students spend one term in directed study of supervision and 
field practice as helping teachers. The study and practice are done 
under the direction of a faculty member especially employed for this 
purpose and the county supervisor, another member of the college 
faculty. During the fall term nine students were enrolled in this 
feature of the program, while twenty-one students were engaged in 
regular campus classwork. The campus work includes courses in 
social science, science, agriculture, fine and industrial arts, health, 
and English. This article will deal particularly with the study and 
field practice program of the fall term, 1937. 

The combination of study and field practice feature of this pro- 
gram is undoubtedly the most striking feature of the program. The 
first two weeks were spent in study of theories of supervision, prob- 
lems of rural life, progress already made through schools in solving 
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them, and plans used in other sections of the United States to im- 
prove school life. What Bulloch County was doing to improve rural 
life received special emphasis because this county was to serve as 
the practice area. The study was done under the direction of the 
faculty member whose special work it is to direct the activities of 
the student helping teachers. 

As these students studied Bulloch County, they found that a defi- 
nitely planned program had been started in the fall of 1936 to im- 
prove instruction in the schools in the county under the direction of 
the county superintendent and a supervisor from the college. Their 
study revealed that as the teachers began studying persistent life 
problems, the curriculum began to change in terms of life needs. 
Health education, for instance, has begun to change from mere reci- 
tation of the health textbooks to that of attacking the children’s own 
health problems. Eradication of the hookworm has become impor- 
tant with the result that the amount was reduced from sixty per 
cent to forty per cent in one year. Other serious health problems 
have become chief topics for study and action in the health classes. 
Similar illustrations of a changing curriculum to meet persistent life 
needs were noted in other fields also.! 

A definite plan of field observation and practice began at the be- 
ginning of the third week. By this time the general plans for cur- 
riculum improvement in Bulloch County for this year had been set up 
by the county superintendent and the teachers under the guidance 
of the supervisor from the college. The program of curriculum im- 
provement which had begun in 1936 was to be continued. It had 
been decided that the following problems would receive special em- 
phasis: (1) Receiving and transmitting ideas, with special emphasis 
on reading. (2) Maintaining physical, mental, and emotional health. 
(3) Earning a living with special emphasis on information gained 
through social studies and from studies in agriculture. (4) Express- 
ing aesthetic and spiritual impulses, with special emphasis on music 
and art. The student helping teachers began their directed participa- 
tion in this program of curriculum improvement in Bulloch County 
in October. 

When the county supervisor began her scheduled and announced- 
in-advance round of visits to guide teachers in carrying out the pro- 
gram they had helped plan, the student helping teachers visited with 
her. How to improve the teaching of reading through helping chil- 
dren find solutions to problems in the social science field was the first 
area to receive emphasis this year. The supervisor planned demon- 





‘Franseth, J., County Schools Attack Community Problems, Curriculum Jour- 
nal, November, 1937. 
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stration lessons in social science. She taught a lesson in each of all 
the rooms in the schools located in the area designated as Zone I. 
This was done under the observation of the regular teacher and the 
nine helping teachers in training, the observers taking as many notes 
as they considered necessary. At the close of the first day of sched- 
uled visiting, a Zone I, an executive meeting was held. The president 
of the zone, secretary, chairman of primary teachers, chairman of 
upper grade teachers, chairman of the high school teachers, and the 
principals constitute the executive committee. A discussion of im- 
provements to make was led by the president. The nine student help- 
ing teachers observed at this meeting and participated in the discus- 
sion. Plans were made by the executive committee for a meeting 
of all teachers in Zone I to take place the following Saturday. 

At the Saturday meeting the teachers divided into groups—pri- 
mary, upper grade, and high school. Each of the nine student helping 
teachers observed in one of the groups as the teachers discussed dem- 
onstration lessons that had been taught by the supervisor during the 
week. The discussion was followed by a demonstration lesson in 
reading, using social science material. The lesson was taught by one 
of the student helping teachers. All groups then came together for 
a joint meeting and made plans for this year’s health program, the 
next subject matter area to receive emphasis. 

The supervisor continued her round of scheduled and announced 
visits in the area designated as Zone II the following week, but the 
nine helping teachers gave reading tests to all children in the county 
in grades 2-9. The results were used later in the diagnosis of read- 
ing difficulties. 

The student helping teachers’ fifth week was spent in teaching 
demonstration lessons in reading, using social studies material in all 
of the schools in Zone III. These lessons were similar to the ones 
taught by the supervisor in Zone I. They took turns in teaching 
these lessons under the guidance and observation of the supervisor 
and the faculty member from the college whose main work is that 
of directing the activities of the student helping teachers. 

In each of the three zones, an executive committee meeting and a 
general teachers’ meeting was held similar to the Zone I meetings 
previously described. The student helping teachers either led discus- 
sions, participated in discussions, or taught demonstration lessons 
at each meeting. 

The sixth week of the directed study and field program was spent 
on the campus. The scoring of reading tests was completed, results 
analyzed, and studies were made in remedial reading. More reading 
and conferences were conducted to guide the helpers to find solutions 
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to problems which they had observed in the schools and communities. 
At this time it was decided that the helpers needed closer contact 
with at least one school each so that they could get nearer to the 
rural problems and get more direct experiences in helping the teach- 
ers meet the problems. The principals in the schools were told that 
a helper would be available for each of some of those who asked 
them. The result was that a helper was assigned to each of the first 
six schools that made requests. The latter part of the sixth week 
was spent in making preparation for work in the individual schools 
in which the students were to work. Because they felt the need for 
more skill in such activities as giving help in reading, social science, 
art, music, and industrial arts, special conferences were held with 
some of the college faculty members who are experts in these fields. 

Each of the six helpers spent the next three weeks in a school 
assigned to her. Each helper understood that her job was to help 
the teachers and the principal in any way possible in the program of 
curriculum improvement, the ultimate aim of which is to help rural 
boys and girls meet life problems more adequately. Each helper 
participated in the school program under the direction of the prin- 
cipal. What she did in a school depended quite largely upon the re- 
quests of principals and teachers, influenced by suggestions offered 
by the supervisor in conferences with the principals. Most of the 
requests were in line with the particular part of the curriculum under 
special study in the fall term. Among the different types of activities 
in which these helpers participated during their apprenticeship in 
the schools were: teaching demonstration lessons in reading, social 
science, music, art, health; helping children with individual difficul- 
ties, holding conferences with teachers, directing faculty meetings, 
discussing problems with parents and board members, giving stand- 
ard achievement and intelligent tests, interpreting tests results, giv- 
ing talks on parent-teacher programs, visiting children’s homes, help- 
ing to make schoolrooms and campuses attractive, writing reading 
materials for primary children, participating in community activities, 
and in other activities which help to make the school a vital force in 
the improvement of community life. 

Three of the nine helping teachers visited all of the schools in 
the county with the supervisor, observing lessons taught by the reg- 
ular teachers in reading and social science. As they observed the 
teaching they wrote suggestions to the teachers. After observing 
lessons in reading and geography, one of the helpers taught demon- 
stration lessons in art and another in music. The third helper gave 
special assistance in directed play during the recess periods. 
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The tenth week in the helping teachers apprentice program was 
spent on the campus in conference and study under the guidance of 
their special director. Because many problems had arisen in the 
schools concerning remedial reading, much of the time was spent in 
studying this field. Some of the time was spent in writing stories 
on children’s reading levels about activities typical of South Georgia. 
Among the titles were the following: “Hog Killing Time,’ “The 
Peanut Crop,” “The Story of Cotton,” “Cane Grinding,” “Dairying,” 
“Turpentine,” “Tobacco.” : 

The eleventh week was spent in the field, each helping teacher con- 
tinuing in the school to which she was previously assigned. A sev- 
enth school was added to the list, giving a seventh helper an oppor- 
tunity to receive close contact with a school. Two exchanges were 
made so that eventually all of the nine helpers had some experiences 
in giving assistance in one school each. Two of the helping teachers 
spent one week in following up the music program started the pre- 
vious month in all of the county schools. 

The remaining time of this term was spent in combination of field 
and study activities. The entire term’s work had been so planned 
that approximately one-half of the time was spent in directed study 
of supervisory practices and the other half in directed practice in 
supervision. 

During the winter and spring quarters these nine student helping 
teachers spent most of their time on the campus, taking courses which 
aim to broaden their knowledge and understanding of rural life 
problems. Twelve other student helping teachers at this time did 
their apprentice work in Bulloch County in a program similar to that 
described for the fall term. By the time each has completed his 
program of special preparation for helping teacher service or super- 
vision, he or she should be an invaluable guide in helping Georgia’s 
rural schools meet the problems of rural life. Each helping teacher 
should: 

1. Have a philosophy of life and education that will help her to 
evaluate school and life activities in terms of desirable ulti- 
mate ends 

2. Have an interest in and an understanding of problems in human 
relations so that she can be a superior guide in helping people 
work cooperatively 

3. Should have a better understanding of and an interest in guid- 
ing rural folks in the solution of rural problems 

4. Have a broad background of general knowledge upon which 
she can draw in the process of improving her own life and in 
guiding others 
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5. Have a knowledge of many good supervisory procedures, but 
especially those typical of the zone plan of supervision 

6. Should be well, physically and emotionally 

7. Be able to do many of the following reasonably well: 

a. Teach lessons in reading, social science, spelling, arithmetic, 
music, arts, and science that illustrate the best practices 
in reaching desirable ends 

b. Make simple repairs in the school buildings such as replac- 

ing windowpanes and repairing desks 
Use scientific procedures for discovering truth 
To work democratically rather than autocratically 
e. To assist rural folks in home improvement 
(1) To assist in choosing colors and kinds of paints to use 
for exterior and interior of buildings 
(2) Know how to secure, plant, and care for shrubbery 
(3) Know how to plan running water systems 
(4) Know how to build shelves, cupboards, tables 
(5) Know how to make simple repairs around the home 
f. Know how to assist farmers with economic problems 
(1) Make literature on best farm practices available 
(2) Assist in setting up sanitary units for swine 
(3) Assist in getting best stock on farms 
(4) Assist in marketing of stock 
(5) Assist in planning best crop rotation programs 
All of this—to the end that Georgia’s rural children might live 
more abundantly. 


a9 





PEABODY SUMMER CONFERENCES 

1. June 9, 10, 11.—The Ninth Annual School Administrators Con- 
ference. Theme, “The Educational Implications of the Social-Eco- 
nomic Problems in the Southern Regions.” Inquiries concerning this 
conference should be addressed either to Dr. Dennis Cooke or Dr. 
Ray Hamon. 

2. July 7-16.—The Annual Reading Laboratory Institute. The 
institute will present information concerning diagnostic, preventive, 


and corrective reading techniques. Inquiries should be made of Dr. 
Ullin Leavell. 


3. July 21, 22.—Institute of Professional Relations. Topic, “The 
Professionalization of Teaching.” Inquiries should be made of Pro- 
fessor S. L. Smith. 

4. July 28-30.—A Curriculum Conference. Subject, “The Con- 
sideration of Problems in Curriculum Development.” Inquiries should 
be made of Dr. Henry Harap. 











THE NEW HARMONY EXPERIMENT, AN ORIGIN OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


EMMA L. FARRELL 
East Tennessee State Teachers College 


Progressive education is the term used to apply to all modern 
theory and practice based on the results of scientific study of the 
child. Some of the earliest educational writings in our country, how- 
ever, show that many of the principles of progressive education as 
known today were held and practiced by educators in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

Joseph Neef, a pupil and coadjutor of Pestalozzi, was one whose 
_ educational philosophy was at least a century ahead of his time, yet 
circumstance has not permitted him to the recognition he deserves 
in the history of education in our country. He was brought to America 
by William Maclure, a wealthy philanthropist from Philadelphia, who 
was interested in making this new country a thriving educational 
center. 

Maclure visited Pestalozzi’s school in Yverdon, recognized the 
merit of the practices of the Swiss reformer, and desired that they 
be introduced in America. Pestalozzi recommended Joseph Neef, 
with whom he had worked at Burgdorf, as one thoroughly imbued 
with the doctrines and therefore capable of the task. 

After arriving in America, Joseph Neef spent seven months in 
becoming familiar with the new language, and in 1809 wrote the 
Sketch of a Plan and Method of Education, the first pedagogical book 
of America, as an explanation of his educational ideas and plans for 
the future patrons of his school in Philadelphia. Throughout this 
book there is an evidence of the belief of the author in what is agreed 
upon by educators today as the first of seven principles of progressive 
education: “The child should be given freedom to develop naturally 
rather than to conform to a common, predetermined pattern.” 

Neef’s definition of education is “the gradual unfolding of the 
faculties and powers which Providence chooses to bestow on the 
noblest work of this sublunary creation, man.” He also warned his 
patrons not to expect him to teach their children any new or unheard- 
of science: 


There is nothing new under the sun. Do not expect, therefore, that I am 
going to initiate my pupils in new arts, in unheard-of sciences. No such thing, 
sir, they will learn no new things; but they will learn the old things in a new 
way. This new way is Pestalozzi’s method, which, as you will perceive by and 
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by, essentially differs from all other systems of education. Pestalozzi does not 
attempt to introduce anything into his pupil, but to develop what he finds in him.’ 

Maclure was never sorry of his choice of Neef for this task. He 
wrote the following of him in his later life: 

I have reason to believe that Mr. Neef has taught the Pestalozzian System 
in greater proportion than ever it was taught before. Neef, like all men, has 
his failings. But as a teacher he has made more clever men for the number he 
was allowed to educate than, I believe, ever came from any school on earth. Only 
two out of seventy of his pupils have gone astray.’ 

The fact that Neef moved his school near Chester, Pennsylvania, 
to locate in the country and give his pupils full advantage of out- 
door life and the study of nature shows that his educational philosophy 
included the second principle of progressive education: “Interest 
is the motive of all work.” He was an exponent of the objective 
method and believed in resorting to books as a last source of knowl- 
edge, for he knew children to be more interested in the objects 
around them. 

Natural history presented to Neef the most convenient means for 
developing the faculties of the growing man. “This field of science 
is unbounded, and nothing is more interesting to childhood than its 
various objects.” 

Since the tastes of people are different, Neef stated that likely 
students follow different lines of natural history, botany, zoology, 
and mineralogy. They would probably find it useful and convenient 
to collect specimens and have a natural history cabinet. 

They will likewise make a botanical garden into which shall be transplanted 
an individual of every kind and variety of vegetable they will discover in their 
rambles. They will learn from some intelligent gardener the cultivation and 
manipulation of plants and will become skillful cultivators.’ 

He thought that the quantity of seeds and their functions would 
be of vital interest to the students: 

But we shall not keep within these bounds; our investigations shall be pur- 
sued farther. All the multifarious transformations which hemp or flax seed, 
for instance, undergoes till it appears in the form of a shirt or a napkin shall be 
submitted to an observation; the seamstress, bleacher, weaver, spinster, hackler, 
ploughman, shall, by turns, become our instructors.* 

When Robert Owen, the Father of English Socialism, an owner 
of a large cotton mill in New Lanark, Scotland, bought the commu- 
nity which is now New Harmony, Indiana, with the aid of William 
Maclure, it was natural that Mr. Owen and Mr. Maclure should call 
on Joseph Neef to carry out their ambition of making New Harmony 
the center of American education through the introduction of the 
Pestalozzian system of instruction. To this end they brought the 


Joseph Neef, Sketch of a Plan and Method of Education, 6. 

*Carolyn Dale Owen Snedeker, The Town of the Fearless, 79 and 80. 
*Neef, op. cit., 88. 

‘Neef, op. cit., 90. 
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most distinguished coterie of scientists and educators in America. 
Maclure also brought a fine library and a valuable mineralogical cabi- 
net which were of much use to the community. 

A letter received from New Harmony in 1826 gives a description 
of the schools that shows how they were based on the interests of 
the pupils. 

The lower part is divided into workshops; shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, 
tinmen, stocking weavers, etc., at which the boys all learn to work part of their 
time as a recreation from more studious pursuits, besides being occasionally 
employed in the fields and gardens, all of which are cultivated on the most im- 
proved principles of agriculture adopted in any part of the world. All these 
exercises are substituted for the gymnastics of the old schools and are equally 
strengthening for the body and may be made the means of training them to 
activity and energy so useful in the common occupations of life. The boys can 
already make their own shoes, clothes, etc., in a short time, may be able to 
furnish these articles to the whole community.’ 


The New Harmony system was the first public school system in 
the United States to offer the same opportunities to girls as it did to 
boys. The girls were taught cooking, housekeeping, and the fabri- 
cating of cotton and wool, besides drawing, music, arithmetic, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry. 

The educators in New Harmony showed in a number of ways their 
belief in the third principle of progressive education: “That the 
teacher is a guide, not a taskmaster.” Joseph Neef, in his Sketch of 
a Plan and Method of Education, states that the pupils will not learn 
the sublime truths from him, but they will discover them of them- 
selves, or rather, in themselves. “I shall be not their teacher, but 
their faithful guide. My whole task will consist in aiding them to 
unfold, to develop their own ideas and in supplying them with cor- 
responding words which may express their ideas.” 

The newspapers published in New Harmony at the time of the 
experiment contain some interesting descriptions of the schools there 
in that period. It is surprising to find that there were even nursery 
schools in 1824. The children became the property of the commu- 
nity at the age of two years when they were first received into the 
infant schools. This was essentially a play school; games were taught 
the children, playthings were provided, and the schools carried out 
the Pestalozzian plan in that the children were taught nothing they 
could not understand. 

Robert Owen showed progressive thought on the guiding of in- 
fants as shown in one of his articles for parents published in the 
New Harmony Gazette of August 16, 1826. 


As early as it is practicable, the infant should be put with several others 
of the same age, in some airy roomy place without furniture to injure and they 


‘The Disseminator, 1, April 26, 1828, 120. 
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should be allowed to amuse each other, overlooked by a well-trained, careful per- 
son who will interfere with them as seldom as possible. It does an infant a last- 
ing injury to discover that it has attendants upon its whims, and caprices, or 
any person in the capacity of a servant or slave as most mothers in this country 
usually make themselves to their children through a great mental weakness in- 
flicted upon them by their own training and education. 

The early educational writings and reports of the New Harmony 
educational experiment show that Neef, Owen, and Maclure recog- 
nized the importance of knowing the child and fixing the school’s 
program to meet his needs. It is possibly in this field that the century 
has contributed most to the growth of education, for there is steady 
progress shown in carrying out this fourth principle of progressive 
education: “A scientific study of pupil development.” 


Joseph Neef, however, held this theory to a surprising degree. In 
defending it to the patrons of his school, he said: 

My pupils, being but children, shall, most assuredly, think, talk, and act 
childishly and puerilely in order that they may think, speak, and act manly when 
they are become men. This, sir, will constitute one of the numerous and striking 
differences to be remarked between your pupils and those of the Pestalozzian 
school. Your children think, talk, and act like men—pardon me—like parrots, I 
meant to say. Alas! and but too frequently, like foolish and perverse children.“ 

He is truly progressive in his belief in physical activity for 
children : 

The most superficial observer of children must be forcibly struck with their 
untamable activity; with their great predilection for bodily exercises; with their 
untired fondness of running, jumping, climbing, swimming; that they always 
prefer the fresh open air, however cold or hot, to the enclosed air of a house.’ 

To prevent children from conforming to this, their unquestionable instinct, 
or rather from satisfying this natural and, therefore, imperious want of theirs, 
appears to me just as wise as to remove young growing plants from all com- 
munication with air, light, and water. That I shall ever hit upon such a dismal 
scheme is, therefore, in the highest degree improbable; and if I do not change 
my present resolution—which God forbid—my pupils shall run, jump, climb, 
slide, skate, bathe, swim . . . they shall exert their adroitness, display their 
dexterity, and exercise their bodily force, just as much as they please, or at least 
as it is rational to allow them... . 

That our bodily faculties ought to be unfolded and improved; that, therefore, 
we ought to have means fitted for improving them, is one of the great pivots on 
which all my notions of education turn. 

Schools today are emphasizing the fifth principle of progressive 
education: “Greater attention to all that affects the child’s physical 
development.” 

Robert Owen showed his belief in the importance of the physical 
care of the children in his instruction to mothers: to bathe the chil- 
dren daily, clothe them in loose-fitting, plain clothes of durable fabric 


*Neef, op. cit., 26. 
"Ibid., 102 and 103. 
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that will be easy to put on or take off, give them plain, nourishing 
food, and much opportunity for play and exercise in the out-of-doors. 

All of Robert Owen’s articles to parents in the New Harmony 
Gazette show that he felt the need of cooperation of the school and 
home, the sixth principle of progressive education. He even in- 
structed them in the importance of treating children kindly and con- 
siderately in the home. This is indeed an early origin of parent 
education. 

It (the child) should be spoken to on all occasions, even from infancy, as a 
being who is to be trained to be rational. Its inquiries should be distinctly and 
kindly met and the explanation should be as full as the growth of its faculties 
will admit of being well understood. It should be early made acquainted with 
the properties and qualities of the objects around it, never as formal lessons, but 
as amusement and as circumstances appear naturally to call for such explanations. 

Whim or caprice a child should never experience from those around him, nor 
should he ever be opposed without an evident good reason. A child properly 
educated from infancy will never require the exercise of any violence. When, 
from inexperience, it is doing, or about to do any injury to itself or others or 
anything, it should be mildly but firmly made to understand, when practicable, 
the reason of its operations being stayed. It should be trained more by the ex- 
pression of the countenance, which it will very early comprehend, and less by 
words, which so imperfectly make all our meaning known at every age of life.* 

It is possibly in the last point of progressive education that the 
New Harmony schools showed the greatest weakness: “The progres- 
sive school should be a leader in educational movements.” It is 
thought by some that due to this weakness, Joseph Neef and the New 
Harmony educational experiment failed to gain lasting fame and 
recognition. If Joseph Neef had trained teachers instead of devoting 
his entire time.to children, the New Harmony experiment would 
have had far-reaching influence. 


“New Harmony Gazette, August 16, 1826. 








A PARTIAL REPORT OF A STUDY OF FAILURES 
IN THE FIRST YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL 


CLARA L. PITTS 
Supervisor of Schools, Alexandria, Virginia 








This is a partial report of a study made over a period of four years 
by the elementary school supervisor and the two principals of the 
intermediate schools in a town of thirty-odd thousand people. 


This school system has seven grades in the elementary schools and 
four in the high school. That one missing year, the eighth grade, is 
definitely cut from the elementary school since the high school faculty 
expects its beginning classes to make as good records as are made 
by children in cities which have the longer preparatory period. 


This study was begun because the high school principal and his 
staff seemed to feel that the elementary school children were being 
sent to them thoroughly unprepared. Certainly, the records con- 
firmed their opinion, if the figures were accepted without further 
study. For example, the first report showed that thirty per cent of 
the children in the first year of high school did not make passing 
grades at the end of the first advisory while only fourteen per cent 
of the children of the entire school were failing. 

In order to be able to work more intelligently on the problem, the 
supervisor and principals asked that at the end of each first advisory 
they be given a report listing the names of the children failing to- 
gether with the subject or subjects in which each child failed. 


When these reports were received, the elementary school records 
of the children were studied. These records included the teacher’s 
ratings, the standard achievement test scores for the previous year, 
the rank of each pupil in his group, the health records, and occa- 
sional comments by the teacher. 


Each report was analyzed in a rough way in order to determine 
the next steps to be taken. For example, the data on the first report 
gave this information: 


SUMMARY OF FIRST REPORT 
Per cent of children failing in one or more subjects............._________ 30 


Per cent of failing children in each quartile as ranked by the “total scores” 
of the standard achievement tests of the previous year— 


IR aii ioodinipa ani ncinincnice mite GE pew Ouinioninnse itis pom 10 
falas nat eai chanics arly miei eg natch ndebentiinianSriikactéachtherepminigts 35 
ES SS Ce NEA AE RE See 32 


Fourth quartile 
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Per cent of failures by quartiles— 


Boys Girls 
an etn em en rerneniom 19 eo 
a oe watt meme aidiaitestnshans 31 40 
NE EE Ee eR ae a 31 33 
I a im mietnaenesaes 19 27 

Per cent of failures by subjects— 
ES MLE STO et 40 
Ne et baiecienianiinm manana me 33 
ek en ONE eS Se ae ae ene een NS Sr ane 19 
SSS ALTE ASST OE a lsd A OS MRL OS 7 
(Behavior) 


If no children in the upper quartiles had failed, the per cent would 
have been only sixteen. If the failures had been confined only to 
those in the lower quartile, the per cent would have been decreased 
to seven. 

The information given in this report was startling to the ele- 
mentary school officials. However, two methods of immediately 
decreasing the number of failures suggested themselves as easy and 
feasible. The first one was to find out why that forty-five per cent 
above the average failed and to see what could be done to prevent a 
similar occurrence next year. The second one was to talk to the 
head of the mathematics department to get suggestions from him. 

The study of the records of the bright children who failed provided 
some data which were puzzling. Three of these records are given 
here. 

One girl who made a standard test score of ninth grade seventh 
month in reading and ninth grade eighth month in mathematics at 
the beginning of the seventh grade went to high school the next fall 
and failed in general mathematics. A boy who had made a score’éf 
more than tenth grade in reading and a score of ninth grade“in 
mathematics at the beginning of the seventh grade went to the high 
school the next September and failed in general science. Another 
boy who ranked fourth in a class of thirty-eight and who scored more 
than ninth grade in each subject at the beginning of his seventh year 
went to high school the next September and failed in general mathe- 
matics, English, and general science. Each one of these children had 
made excellent grades during that last year in the elementary school. 

Fortunately, many of the parents of this bright group were also 
surprised and puzzled at the records which their children were making 
in high school. Some of them sought the elementary school people to 
get assistance. In a few cases, these conferences were followed by 
talks with the children. The causes of failure discovered in this 
manner could be grouped into three classes—social, physical, and 
poor teaching in both the elementary and the high school. 

Some of the social causes of failure discovered were: The children 
had begun going to night parties. They had begun pairing off, thus 
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adding a new interest which demanded time and thought. Some 
homes had just been broken. One was in the process of being broken. 
A very positive stepmother had just come into one home. Some of 
‘the girls could not dress as fine as the others. In one case, the girl 
was not permitted to use rouge or lipstick. The unhappiness caused 
by these maladjustments kept these pupils from doing good work. 

Some of the physical causes of failure discovered were: One boy 
who lived with his grandmother had never eaten anything except 
what he liked. His body had become more undernourished each year. 
This fall his condition had become so bad that it affected his school- 
work. One little girl should have worn her glasses but she thought 
them unbecoming. During the summer, some children had formed 
the habit of listening to certain favorite radio programs. When these 
programs came on at much later hours, the children continued to 
listen to them, thus not getting the proper amount of rest and sleep. 

The elementary school had been doing some poor teaching. In 
trying to meet the needs of the individuals, those children with ninth 
grade and more rating in arithmetic had been excused from the regular 
tests and drills in the fundamentals. This was unfortunate since these 
skills were the ones listed by the head of the mathematics department 
as being essential to success in the general mathematics offered in first 
year of high school. 

With a few exceptions, the English was taught in a most formal 
manner in the elementary school. The children could give defini- 
tions. They could explain why certain expressions were grammatically 
incorrect. However, this knowledge did not influence their speech or 
writing in any way. 

No science was taught in the elementary school. This weakness 
was recognized by everyone. The children were intensely interested 
in many of the phases of the life about them which demanded a 
knowledge of science to understand them. The teachers had had no 
training which would help them in guiding the children in meeting 
these interests. There were no reference books nor textbooks avail- 
able. The city had no public library. 

The reading skills had not been stressed sufficiently to avoid the 
many failures in civics and science. The board of education was 
asked for reading tests. However, this need seemed so great that 
steps were taken to meet it immediately. Each teacher was given a 
copy of a reading test. After they had had a chance to study the 
test they met to discuss methods of arousing an interest in the children 
and for developing the ability to use these skills. At the close of the 
period, the teachers were permitted to ask for the four skills they 
would like to see being taught to children. Four demonstrations 
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were then given in different parts of the city. Later the teachers 
listed other reading skills their children should know, and a meeting 
was given to discussing ways of teaching and developing these skills. 

Care was taken during each conference with parent and children 
not to seem to criticize the high school teachers in any way. How- 
ever, when some point of the discussion seemed to throw light upon 
methods used in high school, these points were noted. If necessary, 
questions were asked to make sure the proper meaning had been given 
to the remark. Judging entirely by these incidental remarks, some 
poor teaching was going on in high school too. 

In many cases, one textbook was taught to the whole group of 
children. Definite page assignments were made each day. The class 
period was given to finding what part of the assignment each child 
knew. If some child failed to get the assignment, no effort was made 
to find out why nor to adapt the work to these findings. The child 
was given a poor mark. He may have been scolded in front of the 
class. If the teacher were a conscientious one, the child’s parents 
were notified of his poor work. 

Other samples of poor teaching included these items. No quick 
short tests or drills in the fundamentals of arithmetic were given in 
high school. No further emphasis was put upon the reading skills. 
The individual needs could not be cared for since the teachers had 
full classes and they met each group for only one period each day. 

These conditions made it impossible for the high school teachers 
within a period of six weeks to get acquainted with each child’s ele- 
mentary school record much less with his interests and aptitudes 
which might be used to improve the work done by him. 

Since such a large per cent of the failures belonged to the upper 
half of the class, the elementary school officials feared that they had 
been too busy with the less capable members to keep these bright 
children so profitably employed that they would form the habit of 
work. Every effort was made in all of the grades to see that the 
bright children were so guided that they would develop in every way 
possible. 

Especial emphasis was placed upon helping them find interests and 
develop hobbies which would make them ambitious to learn. 

The head of the department of mathematics felt that more drill in 
the fundamentals was the one thing which would be of most value 
in helping the children do creditable work in general mathematics. 

The teachers of the English department in the high school had 
several meetings to determine those skills in English which are essen- 
tial to success in first year high school. This list was mimeographed 
and a copy was given to each fifth, sixth, and seventh grade teacher. 
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A set of composition papers from one class was analyzed to learn 
the type and the frequency of the errors made by members of the 
class. This summary sheet enabled that teacher to make her guidance 
more effective in developing a felt need for the unknown skills and in 
planning drills or exercises in their use. 

Other skills and techniques were cared for also. The elementary 
teachers had several meetings which helped here though they were 
not planned solely for this purpose. A mimeographed copy of one 
child’s answers to the standard test questions was studied to deter- 
mine what help this individual needed most and what was the best 
way to give it. 

These meetings served to suggest a type of work which the teachers 
could do for their classes. Many of them asked for conferences with 
the supervisor later because the needs of their particular groups had 
not been met at the teachers’ meeting. 

When several teachers met similar problems, a meeting was held 
to discuss them and to plan remedial work. 

The teachers tried to know that each child was socially adjusted. 
If one was found to be unhappy, every effort was made to get the 
parents to help in solving the problem before that child entered high 
school the next fall. 

In the late spring the teachers checked their records also. If a 
child’s attitude, ability, or work seemed to indicate that he might 
fail in high school, the parents were asked to the school for a con- 
ference. They left the building understanding that their child might 
have trouble in passing the high school work next year. 

The high school reports showed that not one of these children 
failed. This second report too was a surprise to the elementary 
school people. 


SUMMARY OF NEXT REPORT 
Per cent of children failing in one or more subjects_....-....._.--__-____ 27 


Per cent of failing children in each quartile as ranked by the “total scores” 
of the standard achievement tests of the previous year— 


inn shavetenmiennrenonrmsneirren tein sa oa goiertalgetoanietin wes intieany tan anenewteiniwiok 21 
I rnin teagiascraninciconminnniathinint ie iepamreneenegnmnmnmaieiy 21 
BE ntctamerenbonacencnnamtasenanceneoenenenecesneese 24 
SN chiki cin cedimnsap net aninisbiinntewknednknatenenedee 34 
Per cent of failures by quartiles— Boys Girls 
SI a ee ane eee 25 11.1 
ich es uritiaysitnwienss & tn wincin iniicsetntoeniniig tha ecteig te tenors 20 22.2 
Nt tia asi eli dha mininainwadiiihinie eset aesaiine 20 33.3 
I a gaa es Shea onlin events ieneieinih 35 33.3 


If the failures had been confined to the less capable children in the 
lower half of the group, the per cent of failure would have been 
decreased from twenty-seven per cent to seventeen per cent. 
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If the failures had been confined to the children in the lower quar- 


tile, the failures would have been decreased from twenty-seven per 
cent to nine per cent. 


Per cent of failures by subjects— 


ON ERIE ES SOIL COE A AT OL ARTE ITT 28 
a a a a an ba ian a ecaicn lat nbs Cah Sip wie haere ine a 23 
SOD ER i RE ST Ere nD a eee eI 20 
SR EET SO 2 Ee ea ee eR cena eres 16 
English 


This report was very disappointing in that forty-two per cent of 
the failing children were in the upper group. The great number of 
failures in general science, history, and vocational civics seemed to 
indicate that the reading campaign was to be continued. 


While the records of the bright children were being reviewed, these 
comments by sixth grade teachers were found on two children’s record 
cards: “Bright but babyish. Only child. Spoiled at home.” ‘“Abso- 
lutely necessary to know the individual here. Not a normal home 
situation. Commendation needed.” 


These findings made us determine to have all of the information 
possible before asking a parent for a conference. They made us more 
careful to make pertinent comments on a child’s record. 


The careful study of the records of the failing children influenced 
the school procedure the next year in one special way by causing the 
teachers and children to spend the money they made to buy books 
which would be helpful in science. Each elementary school brought 
sets of reference books for the children. Slide and moving picture 
machines were added to the equipment of each school. 


Each year the records of the children failing the first advisory of 
the first year of high school were studied to determine what further 
efforts the elementary school could afford to make to lessen the num- 
ber of failures. Each year one or two new phases of work were 
undertaken because of the findings from the report. 


One or two teachers were consulted about some child’s record each 
year, but at no time were the teachers urged to prepare the children 
for high school. The general summary of each report was never 
made known to the teachers. It was felt that each teacher would 
have done her full duty if she became acquainted with her children 
and used this knowledge to help each one make those basic recon- 
structions which he needed to make in order to become his best pos- 
sible self. 


Some of the high school teachers did report that they found the 
new classes each year better informed, more able to stand before the 
class and talk, more willing to join in a discussion, better able to 
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accept criticism intelligently and impersonally, and more alert to 
current happenings. 

The librarian reported a marked increase in the number of books 
consulted and the number withdrawn to read. She noticed a dif- 
ference in the type of book. For example, books containing informa- 
tion about current life were favorites with historical material ranking 
next in popularity. 

Even though these personal reports were pleasing, and the official 
reports seemed some better, the elementary school officials felt that 
they had been able to do almost nothing to improve the records of 
those failing the first advisory of the first year of high school. 


SUMMARY OF FINAL REPORT 
Per cent of children failing in one or more subjects_______-_..-_-__-__--__-_ 23 


Per cent of children in each quartile as ranked by the “total scores” made 
on the standard achievement tests of the previous year— 


I hata ge wren tigen se tania Sige cindecaben'ia Sasa 26 
aS a ca onc ags oi Saag tote gs rds pacnneeceide eiiemdenad mabe iceodiie 22 
Ia a a gees ean uct Dolce sin id aon 22 
IN neha iennns hamiee bicewn atl obempanasmeneuee 30 
Per cent of failures by quartiles— Boys Girls 
sted ahne nme nin manne mas mieom 39 15 
las lesen es vaso ieee odoin mi vaeettes 23 21 
a hotles inn Meiners cine ee elomin pine 23 21 
I Sob eo anacis cigs inc haan penrinirnnnen meen iomn ae 15 43 
Per cent of failures by subjects— 
a RRR ee ee aL ERE 37.5 
Rr TI ES aE a epee Ee Sey Seen 37.5 
eo set Sa a LR ae EEE Cs 15 
I a i saints Spent nitonisbounbhun ester tanner delatend 10 


The records kept over a period of years have convinced the prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools and the supervisor of these facts: 

1. No one can foretell what a child will do in high school. A study 
of a child’s records, test scores, habits of work, and attitudes is worth- 
less if this information is to be used to predict the high school future 
of that child. 

2. There are more and varied factors entering into that success 
than ability to do the work. When forty-eight per cent of the failures 
come from a group which is thoroughly capable of passing, those 
other factors assume more importance. They should be located and 
studied by both the elementary and the high school teachers. 

3. Each failure is a case unto itself. The child, his records, and 
his environment must be analyzed to find the cause. 

4. The solution of the problem of failures in the first year of high 
school cannot be solved by the elementary school people alone. The 
high school people should study their methods, their practices, and 
their children if we are to prevent so many bright children from 
failing. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
MaAy-JUNE, 1938 


The list is classified: Reference Books, Professional Literature, General Literature, Social 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, Children’s Literature, and Textbooks. 
Under each class stars signify: 
*e*** Books recommended for purchase with first.......---$ 5.00 
*e** Books recommended for 20.00 
*** Books recommended for 
oe Books recommended for 
bd Books recommended for .00 
Note that price grouping is not indicated (i.e., no items are oe for Reference 
Books, Reprints, and Textbooks. 
ote committee: Reference Books and Professional and Children’s Literature, Ullin 
Leavell, Paul L. Boynton, and Louis Shores; General, Helen Lacy and Milton Lanning 
Roane Social Sciences, Fremont P. Wirth; Science, Hanor A. Webb. 














Note 


Beginning with the July issue the BooKList wil! present several changes in 
olic 
. og A more particularized aim—to serve the libraries of teachers’ colleges, 
schools of education, boards of education, and schools, as well as the private 

libraries of individual teachers. 

2. No attempt will be made to list all of the materials submitted by pub- 
lishers. Instead, each bimonthly list will be a selection of approximately the best 
that can be bought for about $380. 

38. As before, the items will be starred, but in addition, more and longer 
annotations will be provided. 

4. The BooKList will be arranged by the general classes of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. 





*#*** Selections—May-June, 1938 


*****WILDER, THORNTON. Our town; a play in three acts. Coward 
McCann, Inc., c1938. 128p. $2.00. 

An extraordinary play about ordinary people. On a stage stripped of scenery the 
manager simultaneously directs, explains, and helps act the story of thirteen years in the 
life of a New Hampshire village. Nothing but everyday life: love, marriages, births, 
deaths, yet transfused with a profound humanity and set inst a background of 
infinity. Easily the greatest play of the year; quite probably the greatest of our generation. 


*****WeLLs, H. G. The brothers. The Viking Press, 1938. 156p. 
$1.50. 

A dramatic fantasy of thought that never comes to fruition. Twin brothers, a Red 
leader of the proletariat and a fascist Dictator, meeting as prisoner and captor, agree that 
both Left and Right are defensive hate systems, and plan a program of enlightened co- 
operation that is to cure the ills of society. 














Reference Books BOLTON, THEODORE. American book 

. illustrations; bibliographic check lists 

ALLEN, F. S. Allen’s synonyms and of 123 artists. R. R. Bowker Com- 
antonyms; rev. and enl. ed.by T. HH. V. pany, 1938. 290p. $7.50. 


Motter. Harper & Brothers, Pub- DELLQuEstT, A. W. These names of 
lishers, 1938. 427p. $3.00. ours; a book of surnames. N. Y., 
A useful dictionary supplement and an essen- Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1938. 
tial on the author's desk. 296p. $2.50. 
BANCROFT, JESSIE H. Games; rev. Kaye, NINA. All about parties; the 


and enl. The Macmillan Company, modern party book. Crown Publishers, 
1938. 685p. $3.00. c1938. 326p. $1.00. 
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MACPHERSON, MAUDE R., comp. Chil- 
dren’s poetry index. Boston, The F. W. 
Faxon Company, 1938. 453p. $5.00. 

An invaluable reference tool. 

ORPEN, SIR WILLIAM, ed. The out- 
line of art. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 
5038p. $3.00. 

A basic art reference book for school, public, 
and college libraries and an indispensable tool 
for the art teacher’s professional collection. 


RUE, ELOISE, comp. Subject index to 
readers. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1938. 174p. $1.80. 

SCHUYLER, W. M., and Hart, A. B., 


eds. The American year book; a record 
of events and progress year, 1937. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1988. 9938p. 


$7.50. 


A record of progress in twenty-seven major 
fields, prepared with the cooperatgon of a 
supervisory board representing 45 learned and 
professional societies. To librarians this is 
known as a basic reference book to be pur- 
chased each year with confidence. 


Woop, CLEMENT, and GODDARD, GLO- 
RIA. The complete book of games. Hal- 
cyon House, c1938. 894p. $1.98. 


Professional Literature 


*BAKER, GERTRUDE M., WARNOCK, 
FLORENCE M., and CHRISTENSEN, GRACE 
D. Graded lessons in fundamentals of 
physical education; a program for 
grades one to six. A. S. _— and 
Company, 1938. 3867p. $3.00 

*BEeR, ETHEL S. The day “nursery. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. 214p. 
$1.60. 

*Brown, E. J. Secondary-school ad- 
ministration, its practice and theory; 
a case and problem book. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, ¢1938. 
351p. $2.25. 

CARLSON, DICK, and CARLSON, SYLVIA. 
Personal development manual; school 
edition. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 69p. 
$1.00. 

THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Thirty- 
second annual report. The Foundation, 
1937. 202p. Gratis. 

*CHAMBERS, M. M., ed. The sixth 
yearbook of school law, 1938. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, ¢1938. 150p. $1.00. 

*COLE, LUELLA. The improvement of 
reading, with special reference to reme- 
dial instruction. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., c1938. 337p. $1.75. 

*Cook, L. A. Community back- 
grounds of education; a textbook in 
educational sociology. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938. 377p. $3.00. 

COYLE, GRACE L., ed. Studies in 
group behavior. Harper & Brothers, 
1937. 58p. $2.75. 
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*COZENS, F. W., CUBBERLEY, H. J., 
NEILSON, N. P. Achievement scales in 
physical education activities for second- 
ary school girls and college women. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937. 165p. 
$2.00. 

CRAWFORD, C. C., THORPE, L. P., and 
ADAMS, Fay. The problems of educa- 
tion; a first course for the orientation 
of prospective teachers. Los Angeles, 
Southern California School Book De- 
pository, c1938. 239p. $2.50. 

*Crow, C. S. Creative education; 
some relations of education and civili- 
zation. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 482p. 
$3.00. 

DarsiE, M. L. Education and social 
reconstruction. Berkeley, Cal., Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1937. 17p. 
(The fourth annual lecture on the John 
Adams foundation at the University of 
California at Los Angeles delivered No- 
vember 24, 1936.) Gratis. 

**DEUTSCHE, J. M. The develop- 
ment of children’s concepts of casual 
relations. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1937. 110p. (Insti- 
tute of child welfare, monograph No. 
13.) $2.00. 

Though it concerns a restricted field of child 


study, this is a thorough, interesting analysis 
of a significant problem. 


***DEWEY, JOHN. 
education. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 116p. $1.25. 

Ey, Mary L., and CHAPPELL, EVE. 
Women in two worlds. American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 1938. 
179p. $1.25. 

Forp, F. A. The instructional pro- 
gram; its organization and administra- 
tion. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 458p. 
$2.75 

FREUD, SIGMUND. A general intro- 
duction to psychoanalysis. Garden City 


Experience and 


Publishing Company, c1938. 412p. 
$1.39. 
**GESELL, ARNOLD, THOMPSON, 


HELEN, and AMATRUDA, CATHERINE S. 
The psychology of early growth, includ- 
ing norms of infant behavior and a 
method of genetic analysis. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 290p. $4.00. 

Invaluable for those who are interested in 
developmental tendencies during infancy and 
early childhood. 

Gray, W. S., and HoLMES, ELEANOR. 
The development of meaning vocabu- 
laries in reading; an experimental 
study. The University of Chicago 
Press, c1938. 140p. $1.50. 

*HALL-QuEsT, A. L. Kappa Delta 
Pi 1911-1936. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 499p. $3.25. 


History of a great educational honor society. 
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HAVERLAND, STELLA E. Oral book 
reviewing. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Company, 1938. 42p. $1.00. 

Hayes, J. S., and GARDNER, H. J. 
Both sides of the microphone; training 
for radio. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, cl1938. 180p. $1.25. 

Hitt, F. E. Man-made _ culture. 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1938. 166p. $1.25. 

How to get people excited; a human 
interest textbook. True Story, 1937. 
46p. $1.00. 

JAMES, PATIENCE. We, the too old. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1938. 98p. $1.25. 

KANDEL, I. L., ed. Educational year- 
book of the international institute of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
583p. Price not indicated. 

KinG, H. A. Course of study in in- 
strumental music for elementary and 
secondary schools. Fredonia, N. Y., 
State Normal School, the author, ¢1937. 
60p. $0.35. 

**LANSING, MARION, ed. Mary Lyon 
through her letters. Boston, Bruce 


Humphries, Inc., c1937. 317p. $2.00. 
The founder of Mt. Holyoke College and a 
pioneer in the education of women. 


LINDQUIST, E. F. A first course in 
statistics; their use and interpretation 
in education and psychology. Boston, 
— Mifflin Company, c1938. 228p. 

Linpquist, E. F. A study manual 
for a first course in statistics. Boston, 
—_— Mifflin Company, c1938. 120p. 

MARRAN, R. J. Fun at home; how to 
make indoor and outdoor games. D. 
ns Company, 1938. 204p. 


_ MERRILL, B. W. Practical introduc- 
tion to orchestration and instrumen- 
tation. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1937. 52p. $1.50. 
_MonTGoMERY, R. N., ed. The Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper memorial confer- 
ence. The University of Chicago Press, 
c1938. 167p. $2.00. 

_ ***O’CONNELL, GEOFFREY. Natural- 
tsm in American education. Benziger 
Brothers, 1938. 285p. $2.75. 

A critical and scholarly analysis of the Dewey- 
Kilpatrick school of educational philosophy, not 
only in the light of its historical antecedents 
but in the glow of its contemporary implications. 
Its inevitable undermining influence on Ameri- 
can youth has nowhere been more clearly and 
logically indicated. A worthy volume in the 
growing library of intelligent protest against 
the extremes of led “progressivism.” 

*PETTUS, CLYDE. Subject headings in 
education: a systematic list for use in a 


dictionary catalog, with a pref. by Mar- 
garet Mann. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1938. 188p. $2.75. 

Progressive education advances; re- 
port on a program to educate Amer- 
ican youth for present-day living. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
70p. $0.25. 

**SANFORD, C. M. Developing teacher 
personality that wins. Evanston, IIl., 
Row, Peterson and Company, c1938. 
160p. $1.60. 

Suaw, W. B., ed. A university be- 
tween two centuries. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1937. 495p. 
$4.00 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION FI- 
NANCIAL GRouP. The bank library; a 
selected list of publications. Boston, 
American Bankers’ Association, 1937. 
36p. $0.50. 

**STRANG, RUTH. Counseling tech- 
nics in college and secondary school. 
Harper & Brothers, c1937. 159p. $2.00. 

VAN DE WALL, WILLEM. The music 
of the people. American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. 128p. $1.00. 

**Weser, S. E. Cooperative admin- 
istration and supervision of the teach- 
ing personnel. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1937. 3883p. $3.00. 

*Youth education today; sixteenth 
yearbook. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, cl1938. 509p. $2.00. 

General Literature 
Biography 

**BEALS, CARLETON. Glass houses; 
ten years of free-lancing. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. 
413p. $3.50. 

BoLToNn, SARAH K. Lives of girls 
who became famous. N. Y., Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, c1938. 364p. 
$2.00. 

*BoTKIN, GLEB. The woman who 
rose again. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, cl1937. 325p. $3.00. 

Story of a daughter of Czar Nicholas II. 

***DINESEN, ISAK. Out of Africa. 
Random House, c1938. 389p. $2.75. 

Poignantly beautiful autobiography from an 
African farm of the Danish woman (master of 
English prose) who wrote Seven gothic tales. 

Downey, FarrFax. Burton, Arabian 
nights adventurer. Modern Age Books, 
Inc., c1938. 155p. $0.35. 

**ForTIE, MARIUS. Black and beau- 
tiful; a life in safari land. Indianap- 
olis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938. 
344p. $3.50. 

FOWLER-LUNN, KATHARINE. The 
gold missus; a woman spector in 


Sierra Leone. W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., c1938. 301p. $3.00. 
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_***HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. The mem- 
oirs of Julian Hawthorne, edited by his 
wife, Edith Garrigues Hawthorne. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 299p. 
$2.50. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s only son (d. 1934) 
leaves us not a formal autobiography but a 
vivid series of memories and impressions. In- 
valuable for its firsthand portrayal of Emer- 
son, the Alcotts, Thoreau (to whom Hawthorne 
went to school), Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Bryant, and William and Henry James. 


KUHN, IRENE. Assigned to adven- 
ture. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1938. 431p. $3.00. 

Lupwic, Emit. The son of man: 
The story of Jesus; tr. from the Ger- 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., The Sun Dial Press, 
Inc., c1938. 315p. $0.79. 

Moopy, P. D. My father; an inti- 
mate portrait of Dwight Moody. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company, 1938. 
260p. $0.75. 

O’Conor, N. J., A servant of the 
Crown in England and North America, 
1756-61. Appleton, 1938. 256p. $3.00. 

Pratt, J. B. A century of book pub- 
lishing, "1838- 1938, historical and per- 
sonal. A. §S. Barnes and Company, 
1938. 55p. Price not indicated. 

SCHNEIDER, MANFRED. Goya; a por- 
trait of the artist as a man. Garden 
City, N. Y., Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1938. 337p. $1.00. 

****SEDGWICK, HENRY DWIGHT. The 


house of Guise, illustrated. Indianap- 
olis, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1938. 
8324p. $5.00. 


Well authenticated history splendidly written. 
The story of three generations of the Gu 
astute politicians, brave warriors, and gallant 
lovers—and a stirring peep at most of the cele- 
brated events and personages from Jean de 
Joinville to Richelieu. Pages as full of move- 
ment and color as any book of fiction. 


**STANISLAVSKY, CONSTANTIN. My 
life in art. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1938. 516p. $4.00. 

**SUTHERLAND, JAMES. Defoe. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1938. 300p. $3.50. 

UNDERHILL, FRANCIS. Saint Peter. 
Longmans, Green & Co., c1938. 248p. 
$2.50. 

Drama 

D’ALLAINVAL. L’ecole des bourgeois, 
comedie. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1937. 69p. $0.40. 

*CLARK, B. H. A study of the mod- 
ern drama; rev. ed. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. 534p. $3.50. 

DancourtT. Les bourgeoises a la 
mode. Cambridge University Press, 
1937. 89p. $0.40. 

JOHNSON, THEODORE, ed. Still an- 
other book of miniature plays by va- 
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rious authors. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 
c1938. 1538p. $0.75. ; 

SAKANISHI, SHIO. Kyogen: comic in- 
terludes of Japan. Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1938. 149p. $2.50. 

SCHONBERGER, E. D. Play produc- 
tion for amateurs. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1938. 241p. $1.50. 

SUDERMANN, HERMANN. Heimat, ed. 
by F. G. G. Schmidt. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1938. 169p. 
(Heath’s modern language series.) 
$0.80. 

TCHEKHOV, ANTON. Plays and sto- 
ries. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
c1937. 360p. $1.00. 

***** WILDER, THORNTON. Our town; 
a play in three acts. Coward McCann, 
Inc., c1938. 128p. $2.00. 

An extraordinary play about ordinary people. 
On a stage stripped of scenery the manager 
simultaneously directs, explains, and helps act 
the story of thirteen years in the life of a New 
Hampshire village. Nothing but everyday life: 
love, marriages, births, deaths, yet transfused 
with a profound humanity and somehow set 
against a background of infinity. Easily the 


greatest play of the year; quite probably the 
greatest of our generation. 


Fiction 

*BELL, Ep. Tommy Lee Feathers. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 308p. 
$2.50. 

Best, HERBERT. Tal of the four 
tribes; il. by Erick Berry. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
1938. 295p. $2.00. 

BINNS, ARCHIE. Lightship. Modern 
Age Books, Inc., c1938. 243p. $0.35. 

BLAKE, ELEANOR. Wherever I choose. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ¢c1938. 270p. 
$2.50. 

Brace, G. W. The wayward pil- 
grims. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 
278p. $2.50. 

BRUCE, GEORGE. Navy blue and gold; 
a story of the naval academy. Grosset 
& Dunlap, c1936. 311p. $0.75. 

BrIsTow, GWEN. The handsome road. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1938. 
3884p. $2.50. 

***BURNETT, W. R. The dark com- 
mand; a Kansas Iliad. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. 396p. $2.50. 

The early history of Kansas makes a story 
as stirring as that of any pioneer period. The 
inexplicable love story of a weak, selfish woman 
and a stolid sort of lad cannot obscure the fact 
that here men were fighting for liberty and 


home against vicious odds, and winning. Fas- 
cinating lore of a young America. 


BuRNETT, W. R. Little Caesar. Mod- 


ern Age Books, Inc., ¢c1938. 152p. 
$0.25. 

CHRISTIE, AGATHA. Peril at end 
house. Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 


177p. $0.25. 
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*CooK, E. T. Speaking dust: Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle; a biographical novel. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 398p. 
$2.50. 

CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Strong 
hearts and bold. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, c1938. 307p. 
$2.00. 


De MeEyeER, JOHN. Village tale. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1938. 239p. $2.00. ; 

DICKENS, CHARLES. The adventures 
of Oliver Twist. Boston, Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., n.d. 379p. $0.39. 

*DowNING, J. H. A prayer for to- 
morrow. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 
342p. $2.50. 

DURANTY, WALTER. Babies without 
tails. Modern Age Books, c1937. 168p. 
$0.85. 

EHRLICH, LEONARD. God’s angry 
man. Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 
357p. $0.50. 

EICHLER, ALFRED. Son of song. Rob- 
ert Speller, c1938. 234p. $2.00. 

*GOODYEAR, SUSAN. College square. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 304p. 
$2.50. 

GOWEN, EMMETT. Old hell; illus. by 
Howard Simon. Modern Age Books, 
Inc., c1937. 178p. $0.85. 

GREEN, LAURENCE. O’Mara. N. Y., 
Bobb-Merrill Company, c1938. 278p. 
$2.00. 

GREY, ZANE. Tappan’s burro and 
other stories. Grosset & Dunlap, Pub- 
lishers, c1923. 252p. $0.50. 

*HARDING, BERTITIA. Farewell ’Toin- 
ette; a footnote to history. Indianap- 
olis, Ind., The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1938. 261p. $2.50. 

HIGGINS, ELIZABETH. A roof against 
the rain. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, 1938. 416p. $2.50. 

*HouGH, FRANK O. Renown. Car- 
rick & Evans, Inc., c1938. 497p. $2.50. 

Historical novel on Benedict Arnold. 

Hupson, W. H. Green mansions; a 
romance of the tropical forest. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., n.d. 246p. 
$0.39. 

LAMBERT, REITA. And both were 
young. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, 1938. 296p. $2.00. 

Loti, PIERRE. Iceland fisherman. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1935. 242p. 
(Everyman’s library.) $1.00. 

*O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. A purse of cop- 
7 The Viking Press, 1938. 284p. 


#***RAWLINGS, MARJORIE K. The 
yearling. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 428p. $2.75. 

The story of Jody, a Cracker boy of the 
Florida scrub, and of how he became a man. 


Decidedly surpasses the delightful South moon 
under. Jody, revelling in the sights and sounds 
and smells of the scrub, with his dogs, his bear 
cubs, and the fawn whose death ends his boy- 
hood, is one of the most charming children in 
American literature. 


ROLLINS, WILLIAM, JR. The wall of 
men. Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 
155p. $0.25. 

SILONE, IGNAZIO. Fontamara; tr. by 
Michael Wharf. Modern Age Books, 
Inc., c1938. 144p. $0.35. 

*TayLor, R. M. Brazos; a historical 
novel of the Southwest, 1876-1885. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1938. 329p. $2.00. 

****WeELLS, H. G. The brothers. 
The Viking Press, 1938. 156p. $1.50. 


A dramatic fantasy of thought that never 
comes to fruition. Twin Srothers a Red leader 
of the proletariat and a fascist Dictator, meet- 
ing as prisoner and captor, agree that both 
Left and Right are defensive hate systems, and 
plan a program of enlightened cooperation that 
is to cure the ills of society. 


Wuite, W. L. What people said. 
The Viking Press, 1938. 613p. $3.00. 

WORMSER, RICHARD. “AIll’s fair .. .” 
Modern Age Books, c1937. 148p. 
$0.25. 


Literary Criticism 

BOLTON, SARAH K. Famous Ameri- 
can authors. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1938. 334p. $2.00. 

BROUGHTON, L. N., ed. Sara Cole- 
ride and Henry Reed... Ithaca, N. Y., 
a University Press, 1937. 117p. 

1.50. 

**DeE CHAMBRUN, CLARA L. Shake- 
speare rediscovered by means of public 
records, secret reports and private cor- 
respondence newly set forth as evidence 
on his life and work. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938. 323p. $3.00. 

Roz, FIRMIN. Vue generale de la 
litterature Francaise. Atlanta, Ga., 
Allyn and Bacon, ¢1938. 367p. Price 
not indicated. 

*ZABEL, M. D., ed. Literary opinion 
in America. Essays illustrating the 
status, methods, and problems of criti- 
cism in the United States since the 
belt Harper & Brothers, 1937. 637p. 


Music and Art 

FRANKO, SAM. Chords and discords; 
memoirs and musings of an American 
musician. The Viking Press, 1938. 
179p. $3.00. 

KIDDIER, WILLIAM. The _ painter’s 
voice. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
publishers, n.d. 61p. $0.75. 

KIpDIER, WILLIAM. The profanity of 
paint. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
publishers, n.d. 55p. $0.75. 
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*KOHLER, CARL. A history of cos- 
tume. Philadelphia, McKay, c1938. 
464p. $5.00. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, THE. 
Eighteenth-century costume in Europe; 
a picture book of twenty plates. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1937. 
20pl. $0.25. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, THE. 
A guide to the collections; 3d ed. The 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1937. 
154p. $0.50. r 
PRENTICE, SARTELL. The voices of 


the cathedral; tales in stone and legends 
in glass. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1938. 307p. $3.50. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Crotty, Horace. The church vic- 
torious. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, n.d. 118p. $1.00. 

*MAYER, JOSEPHINE, and PRIDEAUX, 
Tom, eds. Never to die: the Egyptians 
in their own words. The Viking Press, 
1938. 224p. $2.50. 

*The Psalms, chronologically treated 
with a new translation by Moses But- 
tenwieser. University of Chicago Press, 
c1938. 91lp. $5.00. 


Poetry 


BRAITHWAITE, W. S., ed. Our lady’s 
choir; a contemporary anthology of 
verse by Catholic sisters. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1938. 212p. 
$1.00. 

Davies, W. H. New poems. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., n.d., 68p. $0.75. 

HILLYER, ROBERT. First principles of 


verse. Boston, The Writer, Inc., c1938. 
158p. $2.00. 
Horace. Odes and art of poetry, 


with introd. and notes by J. B. Quinn. 
St. Louis, Blackwell Wielandy Com- 
pany, 1938. 175p. Price not indicated. 

KELLING, LUCILE. Contemporary 
poetry. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, ¢1938. 88p. 
(The University of North Carolina li- 
brary extension publications, Vol. IV, 
No. 3.) $0.50. 

***SKILLERN, HELEN R. Flames from 
a candle. Caldwell, Ida., The Caxton 
Printers, 1938. 64p. $1.50. 

Fine sensitive little word pictures expressed 
in poetry into which has been worked the pro- 
found observations of a mind that has suffered 
and conquered. Helen Skillern has drawn ex- 
periences common to everyone and interpreted 
them in terms of loveliness. 


SPERZEL, FLORENCE E. Fairyland. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1917. 42p. $1.25. 
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Travel 
MILLER, MADELEINE S., and MILLER, 


J. L. Cruising the Mediterranean. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, c1938. 
407p. $3.50. 


SEATON, G. W. Let’s go to the West 
Indies (how to get the most out of your 


trip). Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 331p. 
$3.50. 

STEEL, Byron. Let’s visit Belgium. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1938. 320p. 
$2.50. 

TOMLINSON, H. M. The sea and the 
jungle ...; with a foreword by Henry 


Seidel Canby. Harper & Brothers, n.d. 
333p. $1.00. 


Miscellaneous 

BIGELOW, Horatio. Flying feathers; 
a Yankee’s hunting experiences in the 
South; with an introd. by Archibald 
Rutledge. Richmond, Va., Garrett and 
Massie, Inc., c1937. 109p. $3.00. 

CASTETTER, L. L. What is thinking: 
steps in the process. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., c1937. 116p. $2.00. 

CHANTER, W. G. A self worth hav- 
ow The Abingdon Press, c1938. 116p. 

1.25. 

CLARK, E. T. The small sects in 
America. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, c1937. 31l1p. $2.00. 

COOLEY, ELIZABETH F. Vermont im- 
prints before 1800; an introductory 
essay on the history of printing in Ver- 
mont, with a list of imprints 1779-1799. 
Montpelier, Vt., The Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, c1937. 133p. $2.00. 

CLopD, EDWARD. The story of the 
alphabet. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1938. 209p. $1.25. 

Des Marris, W. N. Making manu- 
scripts salable. St. Louis, Mo., Com- 
fort Press, Inc., c1937. 159p. $2.00. 

DONAHUE, H. W., ed. The toastmas- 
ter’s manual. Indianapolis, Maxwell 
Droke, publisher, c1937. 239p. $2.50. 

FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT OF THE 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. 
U. S. one; Maine to Florida. Modern 
Age Books, Inc., c1938. 344p. (Ameri- 
can guide series.) $0.95. 

HARKNESS, RuTH. The lady and the 
panda; an adventure. Carrick & Evans, 
Inc., c1938. 288p. $2.50. 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD. Jefferies’ Eng- 
land: Nature essays . . . ed. with an 
introd., notes and check lists, by S. J. 
Looker. Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 1938. 356p. $3.00. 

JOHNSON, T. M., and PRATT, FLETCH- 
ER. The lost battalion. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1938. 
3388p. $3.00. 
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LAWRENCE, E. G. How to talk to 
people and make an impression. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, c1938. 223p. 

00 


MACINTYRE, C. F. and EWING, MAUJL, 
eds. English prose of the romantic 
period. Oxford University Press, 1938. 
361p. $2.35. 


An anthology. ’ 

MANN, J. W. The student editor. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 149p. 
$1.00. 


POWEL, HARFORD and AYMAR, BRANDT, 
eds. The deck chair reader; an an- 
thology for travellers. Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, c1938. 508p. $2.50. 

UELAND, BRENDA. If you want to 
write. N. Y., Putnam. 1938. 179p. 
$1.75. 

Younc, E. J. Looking behind the 
censorships. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, c1938. 368p. $3.00. 


Social Science 


BALLWEBBER, EDITH. Group instruc- 
tion in social dancing. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1938. 1131p. $2.50. 

*BIDWELL, P. W. Our trade with 
Britain: Bases for a reciprocal tariff 
agreement. Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, c1938. 129p. $1.50. 

BRUUN, GEOFFREY. Europe and the 
French Imperium, 1799-1814. Harper 
& Brothers, 1938. 280p. $3.75. 

CARMAN, H. J., KIMMEL, J. G., and 
WALKER, MABEL G. Historic currents 
in changing America. Philadelphia, 
roy C. Winston Company, c1938. 854p. 

CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN Na- 
TIONAL INCOME AND WEALTH. Studies 
in income and wealth; volume one. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1937. 366p. $2.50. 

CALDWELL, ERSKINE, and BOURKE- 
WHITE, MARGARET. You have seen their 
faces. Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. 
54p. $0.75. 

*EPPSE, MERL R. A guide to the 
study of the negro in American history. 
Nashville, Tenn., National Educational 
Publishing Company, Inc., c1937. 115p. 
$2.00. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH, R. C. The royal 
Canadian mounted police. Carrick & 
Evans, Inc., 1938. 322p. $3.75. 

*** FRASER, GEOFFREY, and NATANSON, 
THADEE. Leon Blum: man and states- 
man. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1938. 329p. $3.00. 

Frost, W. G. For the mountains. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, c1937. 
352p. $3.00. 


***HEeNRY, R. S. The story of recon- 
struction 1865-1877. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1938. 6383p. 
$5.00. 

HERMANNSON, MAGNus. Where now, 
little Jew? Tr. from the Swedish by 
Catherine Djurklou and Mary Weis- 
mann; ed. by Dorothy Waring. Bon- 
nier, c1938. 306p. $2.50. 

JAEGER, W. W. Demosthenes; the 
origin and growth of his policy. Berk- 
eto. Univ. of Cal. Press, 1938. 273p. 


****Key, T. J.. and CAMPBELL, R. J. 
Two soldiers; the campaign diaries of 
Thomas J. Key and R. J. Campbell, ed. 
by W. A. Cate. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938. 
277p. $2.50. 

Campaign diaries of the War near Atlanta 


provide a type of source material that makes 
history real and meaningful. 


LANGE, OSKAR, TAyYLor, F. M., and 
Lippincott, B. E. On the economic 
theory of socialism. Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1938. 
143p. $1.75. 

LAVINE, A. L., and MANDEL, Morris. 
Business law for everyday use. Chi- 
cago, The John C. Winston Company, 
1938. 612p. $2.00. 

**LINGELBACH, W. E. Approaches to 
American social history. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. 101lp. $1.25. 

**Luck, S. I. Observation in Russia. 
Macmillan and Co., 1938. 370p. $2.50. 

*McCKINNEY, T. T., M.D. All white 
America. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Company, 1937. 214p. $2.00. 

***Mayo, BERNARD. Henry Clay; 
spokesman of the new West. Boston, 
~T Mifflin Company, 1937. 569p. 
4.50. 

- very interesting and readable account. 

RUSSELL, RALPH. Educational meth- 
ods for promoting cooperation. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pan-American Union, 
1938. 20p. (Series on cooperatives, 
No. 9.) $0.10. 

**WALLIs, Louis. Burning question; 
making your living in a monopolized 
world, Chicago, Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany, 1938. 11llp. $0.75. 

***WARE, LOUISE. Jacob A. Riis: 
police reporter, reformer, useful citizen. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
335p. $3.00. 


Natural Science 


*BARTON, F. B. Let yourself go; a 
book for those with the courage to live 
their own lives. Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
1937. 202p. $2.00. 

A get-acquainted-with-yourself and put-your- 
personality-to-work volume that rates an intro- 
duction by Roger Babson. 
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BEAL, Epwarp. The craft of model- 
ing railways in all gauges, all countries, 
and all systems of motive power. Thom- 
as Nelson and Sons, c1937. 337p. Price 
not indicated. 

BITTLE, CELESTINE N. The science of 
correct thinking. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, c1935-1937. 396p. $2.00. 

BROWNING, R. F. Dogs can live 
longer. Sirius Publications, 1937. 
128p. $1.69. 

*CLARK, W. H. Ships and sailors; 
the story of our merchant marine. Bos- 
ton, L. C. Page & Company, c1938. 
322p. (The American cavaleade se- 
ries.) $3.50. 

The glories of sail, the dependability of steam, 
from 1500 to 1900 and declining days. ‘‘Rail- 


roads and Rivers” in press as a companion 
volume. 


COWAN, ANNE L. Consumer mathe- 
matics; a guidance course in commer- 
cial relations. Harrisburg, Pa., Stack- 
pole Sons, c1938. 324p. $1.64. 


Voluminous information and advice added to 
the problems. 


Dosss, ELLA V. First steps in weav- 
ing. The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
85p. $1.00. 

*FINNEY, R. P. The story of mother- 
hood. Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion, c1937. 359p. $3.00. 

The history of childbirth from the bad to the 


better days, with comments on the problems of 
too many children and of none. 


Fox, LORENE. Antarctic icebreakers. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1937. 
319p. $2.50. . 

FRASER, CHELSEA. Heroes of the air, 
rev. ed. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1938. 808p. $2.50. 

GIBSON, PAULINE. Handbook for ama- 
teur broadcasters. Pittsburgh, Scholas- 
tic Publications, c1937. 58p. $0.50. 

GRONDAL, FLORENCE A. The romance 
of astronomy; the music of the spheres. 
y- Macmillan Company, 1937. 347p. 

1.79. 

Gross, IRMA H., and Lewis, Mary E. 
Home management with special refer- 
ence to the college home management 
house. F.S. Crofts & Co., 1938. 1738p. 
$1.85. 

HAWKINS, J. A. Opium addicts and 
addictions. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., c1937. 156p. $2.50. 

**HEAD, Gay. Boy dates girl. Pitts- 
~— Scholastic Corporation, ¢c1937. 

> on a subject that is included in- 

formally in every school curriculum—the social 
‘ life of young people. The spirit is, ‘sensible 


young folks don’t need a chaperon—but there 
are plenty of fools.” 


**HuRD-MEAD, KATE C. A history of 
women in medicine from the earliest 
times to the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century. Haddam, Conn., The Haddam 
Press, 1938. 585p. $6.00. 

Comprehensive and convincing, this volume 
attests woman’s skill as only surpassed by her 
tact and her sympathy. 


KNEELAND, M. D. Life begins at sev- 
enty. Claremont, Calif., Saunders 
Studio Press, 1937. 105p. $1.00 


Stimulating argument to the effect that age 
is an asset. 


Kotter, A. H. The abbe du Bos— 
his advocacy of the theory of climate. 
Champaign, Ill., The Garrard Press, 
1937. 1383p. $1.75. 

LAMB, W. H. Virginia trees. 
nassas, Va., 
1937. 112p. 
fers.) $2.50. 

The first of a useful series. 

MACLEAN, J. K., and FRASER, CHEL- 
SEA. Heroes of the farthest North and 
farthest South. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1938. 484p. $2.50. 

MASON, B. S. Primitive and pioneer 
sports for recreation today. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1937. 352p. $2.50. 

MoorRHEAD, J. J. Harlow Brooks, 
man and doctor. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1937. 309p. $3.50. 

NORWELL, SAUNDERS. My adventures 
in selling. Chicago, Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 1937. 2211p. $1.75. 

*PALMER, RACHEL L., and ALPHER, I. 
M. 40,000,000 guinea pig children. The 
Vanguard Press, 1937. 249p. $2.00. 


Chiefly an expose of advertising rackets of 
children’s “foods, health, and recreations. 


REYNOLDS, H. A. Complete book of 
modern crafts. Greenberg, Publisher, 
c1938. 319p. $2.50. 

ROLFE, Mary A. Our national parks. 
Chicago, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Book 
one, 1935; 3386p. Book two, 1986; 329p. 
$1.08 each. 

Ross, MARGARET. White wind. Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, 1937. 240p. 
$2.00. 

***SHAW, J. C. The hope of Amer- 
ica. Boston, Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. 188p. $1.50. 

It is the intelligence, integrity, and courage 
of its citizens! An experienced educator impres- 
sively discusses our problems of people, re- 
sources, management and the training of youth 


for responsibility. 

*TRATTNER, E. R. Architects of 
ideas; the story of the great theories 
of mankind. Carrick & Evans, Inc., 
1938. 426p. $3.75. 


Scientists from Copernicus to Einstein. 


Ma- 
Manassas Journal Press, 
(Volume I—The Coni- 


Children’s Literature 


** ANTONIORROBLES. Tales of living 
playthings; tr. by Edward Huberman 
and il. by Fritz Eichenberg. Modern 
Age Books, Inc., c1938. 119p. $0.50. 
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BAILEY, BERNADINE, and SELOVER, 
ZABETH. Cave, castle, and cottage. 
Chicago, Follett Publishing Company, 
c1937. 96p. $1.13. 

*BarBourR, R. H. Rivals on the 
mound; il. by Charles Czap. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1938. 303p. 
$2.00. 

*BARTON, PAM. A stroke a hole. M. 
S. Mill Co., Inc., c1938. 88p. (Mill’s 
sports series.) $1.00. 

*Beaty, J. Y. Story pictures of our 
neighbors, Chicago, Beckley-Cardy 
Company, c1938. 191p. $0.80. 

BECKER, Bos. Bob Becker’s Pet Book. 
Chicago, McClurg, c1938. 177p. $1.50. 

*BEISTLE, ALDARILLA S. Mr. Heinie. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 
1938. 30p. $1.00. 

BENNETT, MARGARET E., and HANp, 
H. C. Beyond high school. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, c¢1938. 227p. 
Price not indicated. 

*BERGMANN, ANNIE. Karl’s wooden 
horse. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
c1934. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

BowMAN, E. L. Learning to letter 
in vertical Gothic. Peoria, IIll., The 
Manual Arts Press, c1937. 32p. $0.38. 

BowMAN, E. L. Learning to letter 
in vertical Gothis. Peoria, IIll., The 
Manual Arts Press, c1938. 32p. $0.38. 

BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little Erik of 
Sweden. Grosset & Dunlap, c1938. 
167p. $0.60. 

***BrRocK, EMMA. High in the moun- 
tains: Robi and Hanni in the Swiss 
Alps. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1938. 80p. 00. 

CANNON, ELIZABETH P., and WHIT- 
ING, HELEN A. Country life stories; 
some rural community helpers. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. 95p. $0.65. 

*CARTER, R. G. Brothers of the fron- 
tier; il. by Armstrong-Sperry. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1938. 295p. 
$2.00. 

*CASSERLEY, ANNE. Barney the don- 
key. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
1938. 145p. $1.50. 

*CAVANAH, FRANCES. The treasure 
of Belden place; a mystery tale of lost 
heirlooms. Chicago, Albert Whitman 
& Co., 1938. 208p. $1.50. 

**CHAPMAN, MARISTAN. Girls of Glen 
Hazard. N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1937. 
264p. $2.00. 

**CHAPMAN, MARISTAN. Mystery of 
the broken key; il. by J. C. McKell. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
287p. $2.00. 

**CLEMENS, CyRIL. Uncle Dan; the 
life story of Dan Beard. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, cl1938. 235p. $2.00. 


CLEMENS, S. L. The adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. Boston, Bruce Humph- 
ries, Inc., n.d. 25l1p. $0.39. 

COFFIN, JOSEPH. Coin collecting. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1938. 149p. 
$1.75. 

*DAWSON, GRACE S. The nuggets of 
Singing Creek; il. by Loren Barton. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, 1938. 304p. $2.00. 

DISNEY, WALT. Snow White and the 
seven dwarfs; a story based on the fa- 
mous movie. Racine, Wis., Whitman 
Publishing Company, 1938. 94p. $0.10. 

Downik, J. M. Mutiny in the air. 
M. S. Mill Co., Inc., n.d. 255p. $2.00. 

**FELLowS, M. H. _ Little magic 
painter. Philadelphia, Pa., Winston, 
c1938. 112p. $2.00. 

*FerRRIS, E. E. Jerry of seven-mile 
creek; il. by T. J. Fogarty. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938. 28lp. $2.00. 

**HaLL, C.G. Through by rail. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 152p. $1.32. 

*HALL, A. N. Outdoor handicraft for 
boys; practical projects for all the year. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1938. 289p. $2.00. 

*HARVEY, LEN. Modern boxing. M. 
S. Mill Co., Inc.. 1938. 88p. (Mill’s 
sports series.) $1.00. 

**HAYCRAFT, Howarp, ed. The boys’ 
book of great detective stories. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 315p. 
$2.50. 

*Henry, W. H. F., and SEELEY, LEvI. 
How to organize and conduct a meeting. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
c1938. 1133p. $1.50. 

HUBER, MIRIAM B., SALISBURY, F. S., 
and O’DONNELL, MABEL. I know a 
story. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company, c1938. 160p. (The 
Wonder-story books; reading founda- 
tion series.) $0.88. 

HvUBER, MIRIAM B., SALIsBury, F. S., 
and O’DONNELL, MABEL. It happened 
one day. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company, c1938. 200p. (The 
wonder-story books; reading foundation 
series.) $0.92. 

***HUGHES, THOMAS. Tom Brown’s 
school-days; with . . . illus. by Louis 
Rhead [and] ... an introd. by W. D. 
Howells. Harper & Brothers, c1911. 
376p. Price not indicated. 

An excellent edition of a classic. 

HUTCHINS, MABEL R. Creative handi- 
crafts. Leisure League of America, 
1938. 72p. $0.50. 

JACOBSEN, VIRGINIA B., and DAINEs, 
L. L. The adventures of Jimmy Mi- 
crobe. Chicago, The Reilly & Lee Co., 
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c1937. 94p. (Stories of good health 
habits.) $1.00. 

*JAGENDORF, M. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s 
merry pranks; il. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
The Vanguard Press, 1938. 188p. 
$2.00. 

JOHNSON, CLIFTON. Sailing for gold. 
N. Y., Putnam, c1938. 264p. $2.00. 

*KEEN, GRACE G. Ah-Ming; a boy in 
China. Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole 
Sons, c1938. 178p. $0.96. 

***TLEE, MELICENT H. At the jungle’s 
edge; a boy and girl of Costa Rica; il. 
by Leslie W. Lee. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1938. 122p. $1.50. 

*LoweE, VIOLA R., comp. 100 short 
stories. Racine, Wis., Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 124p. Price 
not indicated. 


***MARTIN, DAHRIS. Little lamb. 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. [30p.] 
$1.50. 

****MATHIEWS, F. K. The Boy 


Scouts’ book of outdoor hobbies. 
Appleton, 1938. 248p. $2.50. 

Here is a readable, authoritative guide to 
nature study, hiking, swimming, skiing, baseball, 
football, tumbling, shooting, photography, aero- 
plane building, etc., each by a recognized au- 
thority. A “must” purchase for the school 


library. 

NICKLIN, J. W., ed. The United 
States album providing spaces for every 
regularly issued and pn Pe. vert adhesive 
postage and revenue stamp of the 
United States. Grosset & Dunlap, Pub- 
lishers, c1938. 1387p. $1.00. 

O’DONNELL, MABEL. Down the river 
road; il. by Florence and Margaret 
Hoopes. Evanston, IIl., Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1938. 128p. (The Alice 
and Jerry books; reading foundation 
series.) $0.72. 

PARES, DIANA. Robber castle; illus. 
by R. H. Brock.. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Company, n.d. 254p. $1.50. 

*PECK, ANNE M., and JOHNSON, ENID. 
Young Americans from many lands. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1935. 


N. ¥., 


273p. $2.00. 

*PIGMAN, AUGUSTUS. A story of wa- 
ter. N. Y., Appleton, 1938. 151p. 
$1.50. 


*RADLOV, NICHOLAS. The cautious 
carp and other fables in pictures. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., ¢1938. Pages un- 
numbered. $1.50. 

**SAWYER, EpITH A. Merin and 
Shari; a boy and girl of Mongolia; il. 
by Margaret Ayer. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1938. 127p. $1.50. 

*SHAFER, Mary S. Rhythms for chil- 
dren. Music by Mary M. Mosher. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1938. 47p. 
$1.25. 
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*SNELL, R. J. The shadow passes. 
Chicago, Reilly, 1938. 238p. $1.50. 

*Snow White and the seven dwarfs; 
il. by Walt Disney. Grosset & Dunlap, 
c1938. Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 

**SPYRI, JOHANNA. Children of the 


Alps; tr. by Helen B. Dole. Grosset 
& Dunlap, Publishers, c1938. 281p. 
$0.50. 


THOMPSON, RUTH P. The silver prin- 
cess in Oz. Chicago, Reilly, c1938. 
255p. $1.50. 

TOWNSEND, Eric. Bell of Santadino. 
—- Pa., McKay, c1938. 255p. 

1.50. 

**** WADSWORTH, FRANK. Znip, 
Znap, and Znup; a story about the zig- 
gorbirds of the zun. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Ine., Publishers, ¢1938. 
138p. $2.00. 

The amusing story of three inhabitants of the 
Sun who visit the earth. 


***WATSON, HELEN O. Chanco; a U. 
S. army homing pigeon. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 163p. $2.00. 

*WILHELMUS, B. D. Wishbones or 
backbones. Chicago, The Reilly & Lee 
Co., c1936. 218p. $1.50. 

WILLIAMS-ELLIS, SUSAN, CHARLOTTE, 
CHRISTOPHER, AMABEL, and CLOUGH. In 
and out of doors. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., c1938. 358p. $2.50. 

WILLOUGHBY, WALTER. Drawing for 
fun. Leisure League of America, 1938. 
61p. $0.25. 

***ZOLOTOVSKY, CONSTANTINE. Deep 
sea divers; tr. by Beatrice Kinkead. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1938. 212p. $1.75. 


Textbooks 


ANDERSON, H. V., and HAZELHURST, 
T. H. Qualitative analysis; 2d rev. ed. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 295p. $2.25. 

BARDWELL, R. W., MABIE, ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J. C. Elementary English 
handbook, I and II. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1938. $0.80 each. 

Berry, LILLIAN G., and LEE, JOSE- 
PHINE L. Latin—second year. Silver 
Burdett Company, c1938. 92p. $1.00. 

Back, N. H., and Davis, H. N. Ele- 
mentary practical physics. N. Y., Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. 710p. $2.00. 

Admitting a declining interest in high school 
physics, this text hopes to turn the tide by 


interesting presentation of social and industrial 
uses of the science. 


BLACKSTONE, E. G., and YERIAN, C. 
T. Typewriting for personal use. Chi- 
cago, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1937. $1.32. 
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BowMaAN, E. C., and Boston, P. F. 
Living safely. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 177p. $0.52. 

A textbook-workbook combination for the 
study of safety both indoors and out, at work 
and at play, afoot and awheel. Organized; 
interesting. 

BrapDy, AGNES M., and Turk, L. H., 
eds. Classical Spanish readings for ele- 
mentary classes. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1938. 222p. (The Century language 
series.) $1.20. 

CAMPBELL, EDNA F., WEBB, V. L., and 
Nipa, W. L. The old world past and 
present. Atlanta, Scott, Foresman & 
Company, c1937. 582p. $1.84. 

CAPACELLO, GINEVRA, SCRITTORI, 
ILATIONI. Lines, works, texts, anec- 
dotes. N. Y., Oxford University Press, 
1938. 429p. $1.75. 


CARTER, H. H., and DAVIDSON, FRANK, 
eds. A reader for writers. Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Company, c1938. 540p. 
$1.80. 

CoNNOR, MARTHA, and HIGGINs, M. 
V. Practical bibliography making with 
problems and examples. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1938. 31p. $0.50. 

Cross, T. P., and others. Adventure; 
rev. ed. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1938. 589p. $1.92. 

DeQuINcEY, THOMAS. Joan of Arc 
and The English mail coach; ed. for 
Catholic school use by Alfred A. Pur- 
cell. Longmans, Green and Co., c1938. 
90p. $0.60. 

DuLL, C. E. Safety first—and last. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1938. 241p. 
$1.20. 

Fay, C. R., and BaGLey, W. C., JR. 
Elements of economics. The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 562p. $1.80. 

FERGUSON, DELANCEY, ed. Men and 
moments; a book of living narratives. 
Knight Publishers, Inc., ¢1938. 423p. 
$2.75. 





Wanted — All subjects, 
for immediate publica- 
tion. Booklet sent free. 


* 


324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 











FRAILEY, L. E. Smooth sailing let- 
ters; il. by J. A. Koenig. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938. 171p. $2.00. 

FREDERICK, R. W. How to study 
handbook. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1938. 442p. $1.24. 

Goop, H. I., and HELLRIEGEL, L. J. 
Today's business arithmetic. Oxford 
Book Company, 1938. 280p. Price not 
indicated. 

GUMMERE, J. F. Comprehension read- 
ings for second-year Latin. Atlanta, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, c1938. 
60p. $0.28. 

HATFIELD W. W., and others. Prac- 
tice activities in English, grade eight. 
Cincinnati, c1937. 160p. $0.32. 

HARLow, R. V. Story of America. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1937. 876p. 
$2.20. 

Horn, H. Der menschliche korper, 
ed. by E. T. Mohme. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1938. 88p. 
$0.40. 

LANGEWIESCHE, WOLFGANG. Das 
Amerikanische abenteuer; Deutscher 
werkstudent in U. S. A.; ed. by Fran- 
cine B. Bradley and L. R. Bradley. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987. 230p. $1.45. 

MAGOFFIN, R. V. D., and HENRY, Mar- 
GARET Y. Latin—first year; rev. and 
enl. ed. Silver Burdett Company, 
c1938. 455p. $1.48. 

MERRILL, B. W. Practical introduc- 
tion to orchestration and instrumenta- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1937. 102p. $1.50. 

MITCHELL, Howarp. German verb 
and idiom achievement tests. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1938. 
134p. $0.80. 

NICHOLS, R. F., BAGLEY, W. C., and 
BearD, C. A. America today. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 409, Ivp. 
$1.40. 

NICHOLS, R. F., BAGLEY, W. C., and 
BEARD, C. A. America yesterday. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 415p. $1.40. 

PAHLOW, E. W. Man’s great adven- 
ture, rev. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1938. 766p. $2.20. 

PurRIN, C. M. A standard German 
vocabulary of 2,932 words and 1,500 
idioms illustrated in typical phrases and 
sentences. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1937. 186p. $1.00. 

Ripctey, D. C., and Howe, G. F. 
Eastern continents; a study of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. Blooming- 
ton, McKnight & McKnight, c1938. 
126p. $0.56. 
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RIDGLEY, D. C., and EKBLAW, S. E. Webster’s students dictionary for up- 
Influence of geography on our economic per school levels. American Book Com- 
life. Gregg Publishing Company, c1938. 


pany, c1938. 1,001p. Price not indi- 

658p. $1.84. cated. 
RuGG, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. z 
Man at work: His arts and crafts work- WILKINSON, HELEN S. S., and BROWN, 


Sook “apie ° BeRTHA D. Improving your reading; a 
re Elgg FE ag “ad teas Cae class text in remedial reading. Noble 


$0.24 each. and Noble, Publishers, Inc., ¢1938. 
. . 361p. $1.00. 
TRYON, R. M. American history map 
manual to accompany the Tryon illus- YOAKAM, G. A., BAGLEY, W. C., and 


trated maps. Chicago Heights, Ill, KNowLTon, P. A. Reading to learn; 
Weber Costello Company, c1937. 48p. introductory book. The Macmillan 


$0.50. Company, 1938. 389p. $0.88. 








You Get More from Your Blackboard—More for Your Money When You 
Specify: ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


IN -QUARTER-PAK 
EASY TO WRITE WITH 
EASY TO ERASE 








ACTUALLY GOOD FOR BLACKBOARDS 


FOUR 36-STICK BOXES FOR CONVENIENCE 
AND ECONOMY 


COSTS NO MORE THAN CONVENTIONAL 
CRAYON IN METAL BOXES 


and COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED ERASERS 











Long Life, Economical, Efficient, 
Noiseless, Comfortable to Use, 
Easy to Clean, Non-Spreading 


Samples on request 


WEBER COSTELLO Co. to those writing on 


school stationery. Ad- 
MANUFACTURERS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. dress Dept. CE-566. 





VITALIZE LESSONS WITH 
BLACKBOARD AND CHALK 




















AUTHORS & POETS 


POEMS, PLAYS, SHORT 
STORIES 


Wanted for Publication in 


*“YEARBOOK OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICANS” SERIES 


* 

PRIZES OFFERED 
ALSO FULL-LENGTH NOVELS 
AND BIOGRAPHIES 
* 

Write or Send Manuscripts to 


RENAISSANCE BOOK CO. 
126 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























TWO NEW SERIES of 
TEXT WORKBOOKS 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEACHING SPELLING! 
THE SERIES 

Grade II. Manuscript writing. 96 pages, 

Sx ll. 
Grade II. Cursive script. 96 pages, 8%xll... 
Grade III. Cursive script. 96 pages, pares ll. 
Grade IV. 96 pages, 8x 11 
Grade V. 112 pages, 84x 1l........... 
Grade VI. 112 pages, 84x 11 
Grade VII. 112 pages, 84x 11 
mod orm 96 pages, 8x 11 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


EACH BOOK A COMPLETE 
LANGUAGE COURSE 


THE WEBSTER LANGUAGE SERIES 
Book I for First Grade, 96 pages,8 x 11... . .24c 
Book II for Second Grade. 96 pages, 8 11. .24¢ 
Book III for Third Grade. 160 pages, 8 x 11.44c 
Book IV for Fourth Grade. 160 pages, 8x11. .44c 
Book V for Fifth Grade. 160 pages, 8x 11.. .44c 
Book VI for Sixth Grade. 160 pages, 8x11. .44c 


All prices subject to usual school discount. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


72-B 








American Universal Desk 234 American Universas 


American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 10 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distincdlp 
out of place in the present day school. They ares 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 


School furniture by the American Seating Company 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and i 
addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, ¢ 
rect posture and sight conservation. There is corte 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, 
toriums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiun 
every type of school furniture—all at a reasonable ¢ 


Branch and distributor offices conveniently _AQiiiPN 
near you, warehouses at strategic points and 
a trained staff of installation men, make our Ge 
service quickly available to every school. ‘Yes 


y, y 2 
Amertea we Seats? y 


Compa Vif 
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